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Potes. 
BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
I. FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. 

After the marked courtesy with 
received my “ Bibliographical Suggestion ” 
y. 505), and invited me to send my list of books 
on Fairies, Freemasons, &c., I feel bound to ex- 
plain to you that my delay in accepting that 
invitation has been quite unavoidable. 

I now forward, first, a list of books on Fairies 
(not fairy tales, which would occupy far more 
space than you could afford, but on Fairy Myth- 
ology, that is, on Fairies as a class of mythological 
beings) :— 

The Romantic Mythology. In Two Parts. Part IT. 
Faery. To which is subjoined a Letter, il llustrating the 
Origin of our Marvellous Imagery, particularly as it 
appears to be derived from the Gothic Mythology. 4to. 
London, 1809. 

I never saw Part I. of this poetical work, which, 
as I gather from the introduction, treated of 
Sorcery. Nor do I know who was the author; 
but, from the letter in the appendix, which is | 
addressed to N. A. Vigors, Jun., Esq., dated from 
“Stratford, 16 May, 1808,” and signed “The 
Author,” it appears that he was a man of con- 
siderable reading. 

Paery: a Poem, &c. 4to. London, 1810. 

This is a re-issue of the dies r work, with a 


- 
which you 


§t Ss. | 





new title-page. 


Kirk (Rev. R.), Essay on the Subterranean and Invi- 
sible People called Elves, Faunes, and Fairies (1691) and 
Treatise on Second Sight (1763). Edited by Sir Walter 
Scott. 4to. Edin., 1815. 

Keightley (Thomas), the Fairy Mythology. 
small Svo. London, 18 

Schreiber (Dr. Hinrich), 
historisch-archaologische Monographie. 
1842. 

Halliwell (J. O.), Mlustrations of the Fairy Mythology 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 8vo. Shakespeare 
Society, _ ? 

Maury (L. Alfred), Les Fées du Moyen Age. 
Recherches sur leur Origine, leur Histoire, et leurs 
Attributs, kc. 8vo. Paris, 1843. 


2 vols. 


Die Feen in Europa. Eine 
4to. Freiburg, 


II, CARICATURES, 

I promised to send with the above a list of 
books on Freemasons and other Secret Societies, 
but I have unfortunately mislaid two or three of 
the more curious volumes on this subject, so beg 
to substitute for it a catalogue of books illustra- 
tive of the History of Caricatures :— 

A Political and Satirical History of the Years 1756 
and 1757, in a Series of Seventy-five Humorous and 
Entertaining Prints, containing all the most remarkable 
Transactions, Characters, and Caricaturas of those two 
memorable Years. To which is annexed an Explanatory 
Account, or Key, which renders the whole full and 
significant. Square 12mo. London, printed for EB. Morris, 
near St. Paul's. 

A Political and Satirical History of the Years 1756, 
1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 1761, and 1762, in a Series of 
One Hundred and Twelve Humorous and Entertaining 
Prints, containing all the most remarkable Transactions, 
Characters, and Caricatures of those memorab Q Years. 
To which is annexed an Explanatory Account, or Key, 
to every Print, which renders the whole full ont sig- 
nificant. Fourth Edition. Square 12mo. London, 
printed for E. Morris, near St. Paul's. 

My copy contains the following pencil notes : 
“This book formed part of the collection of Lord 
Charles Townsend.” “There is a copy of this in 
the possession of Lord John Townsend. For par- 
ticulars see Lord Orford, vol. ii. p. 68.” 

A Political and Satirical History, displaying the un- 
happy Influence of Scotch Prevalency in the Years 1761, 
1762, and 1763, being a regular Series of numerous 
Transparent and Entertaining Prints, containing all the 
most remarkable Transactions, Characters, Caricatures, 
Hieroglyphics, &c., of those memorable Years. To which 
is annexed an Explanatory Key to each Print, rendering 
the whole Clear and Significant. Drawn and Etched by 
some of the most Eminent Parties interested therein. 
Vol. II. Digested and Published by M. Durly, at the 
Acorn, in Ryder’s Court, Cranborn Alley, Leicester 
Fields, and Sold by all the Book and Printsellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, where Sketches and Hints, sent 
Post-paid, will have due Honour shewn them. Square 
12mo. 

From a pencil note in this copy it would seem 
that the third edition of Vol. I. contained 104 
prints. 

The British Antidote to Caledonian Poison, consisting 
of the most Humorous Satirical Political Prints for the 

ear 1762, among which are several Shilling Prints. 


The fifth edition, which has twenty-five plates, 
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small 8vo., no date, published by Sumpter, Fleet 
Street. 

The Second Volume of British Antidote to Caledonian 
Poison: contains Twenty-five of the most Humorous 
Satirical Politica! Prints for the Years 1762 and 1763. 

No date ; also published by Sumpter. 

The Scots’ Scourge; or, Pridden’s Supplement to 
British Antidote to Caledonian Poison. In Two Volumes. 
Being Fifty-one Administrational, Comic, Satiric, and 
Hieroglyphic Prints. 

The first volume contains twenty-five plates. It 
is uniform with The British Antidote; like that 
work, bears no date, and is published by Pridden, 
of Fleet Street. 

The Scots’ Scourge. Vol. If. Contains Twenty-six 
Plates and an Alphabetical Index of the Plates in the 
Two Volumes. 

This second volume is apparently very common ; 
for besides the copy just described, which is bound 
in a volume with the three preceding parts, I have 
three separate copies of it. Not so the fifth part, 
which I am now about to describe, and which cost 
me—I am ashamed to say what. 

The British Antidote; or, Scots’ Scourge. Containing 
Twenty-two Administrational, Political, and Comic 
Prints. Published in the Year 1766 for and against the 
American Stamps and Cyder Acts, &c. To which is 
riven one Sheet of Letterpress of all the Humorous 

ssays, with Explanation of each Plate. Vol. V. 

This was also published by Pridden, 100, Fleet 
Street, where, we learn from the title-page, “‘ may 
be had the first Four Volumes of this Work, 
which contain all the Political Prints for the 
Years 1762, 1763, 1764, and 1765, Price 10s.” 

Floegel (C. F.), Geschichte des Groteskekomischen 


Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Menschheit. Mit 
Kupfern. 8vo. Leignitz und Leipzig, 1788. 
Grose (F.), Rules for drawing Caricatures. With an 


Essay on Comic Painting. S8vo. London. 

Malcolm (J. P.), An Historical Sketch of the Art of 
Caricaturing. With Graphic Illustrations. 4to. London, 
1813. 

Jaime (E.), La Musée de la Caricature ; ou, Recueil des 
Caricatures les plus remarquables publiées en France 
depuis le Quatorziéme Siécle jusqu’é nos Jours, avec un 
Texte Historique et Descriptif. 2 tomes. 4to. Paris, 
1838. 

With about 250 plates and illustrative text by 
the editor, assisted by Charles Nodier, Jules Janin, 
and many other eminent writers, including Phi- 
laréte Chasles, once a frequent contributor to 
“N. & Q.” 

Wright (Thomas), England under the House of Ha- 
nover : its History and Condition during the Reign of 
the Three Georges illustrated by the Caricatures and 
Satires of the Day. With numerous Illustrations, 
executed by F. W. Fairholt, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1848. 

Scheible (J.), Die fliegenden Blitter des xvi. und xvii. 
Jabrhunderts in sogenannten Emblatt-Drucken, mit 
Kupferstichen und Holzschnitten zunichst aus dem 
gebieten der politischen und religiosen Caricatur. 
18mo. Stuttg., 1850. 

_ Gillray (James), Caricatures. Printed from the Ori 
ginal Plates, designed and engraved by himself between 





1779 and 1810. Containing upwards of 600 spirited 
Engravings. Atlas folio. No date (about 1850). 

Gillray'’s Caricatures. A Volume of Suppressed Plates, 
Atlas folio, uniform with the above. 

Wright (Thomas) and R. H. Evans, Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Caricatures of James Gillray, 
comprising a Political and Humorous History of the 
latter part of the Reign of George III. 8vo. London, 
1851. 

Flégel (C. F.), Geschichte des Groteskekomischen, &c. 
By Ebeling. 8vo. Leipzig, 1862. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of Flégel’s 
book already mentioned, with the addition of forty 
very curious plates. 

Wright (Thomas), Caricature History of the Georges ; 
or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
the Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lampoons, and 
Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With nearly 400 
I}lustrations on Steel and Wood. Small Svo. London, 
1868 (?). 

This is a second edition, with some corrections, 
of Mr. Wright’s England under the House of 
Hanover. 

Wright (Thomas), A History of Caricature and Gro- 
tesque in Art and Literature. With Specimens drawn 
and engraved by F. W. Fairholt. 8vo. 1865. 

Champfleury, Histoire de la Caricature Moderne. 8vo. 
Paris, 1865. 

Champfleurv, Histoire de la Caricature du Moyen Age. 
8vo. Paris, 1871. 

Champfleury, Histoire de la Caricature Antique. 
Paris, 1565. 

Though I have not copies of them in my own 
library, I desire to give completeness to the present 
list by adding the titles of two volumes of extreme 
value. I allude to— 

Catalogue of Prints snd Drawings in the British 
Museum. Division L. Political and Personal Satires. 
No. 1 to No. 1235. Vol. I. From 1320 to April 11, 
1689. Printed by order of the Trustees. Svo. 1870. 

Vol. II. June, 1689, to 1753. Svo. 1873. 

These have been prepared, under the direction 
and superintendence of Mr. Reid, the Keeper of 
the Prints, by Mr. Stephens. 

I have made no reference to the vast number of 
caricatures published in the London, Oxford, West- 
minster, and Town and Country magazines of the 
last century, of which I believe no catalogue or de- 
scriptive account has ever been published. 

If these lists prove acceptable to your readers, 
I shall be happy to supplement them from time 
to time with others on similar out-of-the-way con- 
tributions to what Flégel calls Die Geschichte der 
Menschheit. Bis. Cor. 


8vo. 


COMIC SONG: SAM 
RATCATCHER'’S 


THE HISTORY OF A 
COWELL AND “THE 
DAUGHTER.” 

Let me plainly state, at the outset, that I am 
the last person in the world, or in the columns of 
the microcosmos “ N. & Q.,” to desire any con- 
troversy, or disturbance of the bones of the Vene- 
rable Bede. With Macbeth I may declare, “ Of 
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all men else I have avoided thee.” But while the 
misstatements of William Allingham, under his 
pseudonym of “ Patricius Walker” (on which more 
anon), and some other misleading remarks, under 
the heading of “Profane Hymn Tunes” (“N. & Q.,” 
5% S. v. 495), remain unchallenged and unrefuted, 
an injustice is done to the memory of one who 
gave many a happy hour to tens of thousands of 
persons, xnd who was “nobody’s enemy but his 
own.” I possessed ample means of knowing the 
circumstances, in both cases, connected with the 
publication of the song of The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter, and also with the early death and quiet 
burial of Samuel Houghton Cowell in 1864. It 
may be as well to tell “that which I do know,” 
and hold documentary evidence to establish. I 
confine myself at present to the popular ballad. 
The assertions (1) that “ Belmont” tune is an adap- 
tation of an air by Mozart, and (2) that the tune of 
The Rutcatcher’s Daughter is identical with it, “ sung 
briskly,” may be passed by, for the present (see 
“N.& Q.,” 5" §S. vi. 58), as by no means sub- 
stantiated. I can furnish a much closer parallel, 
viz., the beautiful Roman Catholic tune accom- 
panying Lauda Sion Salvatorem and the so-called 
nigger melody— 
*‘Lubla Rosa, Sambo cum, 
Don’t you hear the banjo, tum, tum, tum? 
Thus far the airs are identical, except that the 
original is in slow time. I also pass by the sneer 
of A. K. H. B., not having his book (or any of his 
books) beside me. But as to Curnpert Bepr’s 
assertion that “ if it was [sic] Cowell who brought 
The Ratcatcher’s Daughter into favour, he merely re- 
vived an old song that I had heard sung by a mid- 
shipman many years before it was whistled in the 
streets,” an answer could easily be given, were it 
not for the manner in which two distinct matters 
are here confounded. Is it of words or of tune 
that he is writing? If of words, how can they 
have been whistled in the streets, as the music of 
Sam Cowell’s song certainly was? If he intend 
to say thit the midshipman, “ many years before,” 
sang the same tune which Cowell “ revived ”(?), I 
offer a distinct denial. I scarcely believe the words 
of the song can have been of old date before they 
were privately printed and accompanied by the 
wretched little scratchy illustrations, which Curn- 
BERT Bepe designates “ seven clever lithographic 
drawings by Miss Brigstocke.” We used to 
think it not improbable that the words them- 
selves were written by young Mr. Bohn (a cousin 
of Mr. Bohn, the bookseller, of Canterbury), a 
near relation of the London publisher. He it was 
who gave the little pamphlet into Sam Cowell’s 
hands, a few minutes before the latter returned 
home and met me. At that time, February, 1855, 
he was receiving multitudes of MS. songs and 
ballads, with earnest requests for him to sing 
them. I have seen dozens of such, and sorry 





trash they were. But he was impressed imme- 
diately with the “ capabilities ” of The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter verses, and wished, moreover, to please 
Mr. Bohn by singing it. He sat down at once to 
the pianoforte, and began trying to fit a tune to 
it. Those who had the pleasure of knowing him 
intimately, as I had, always saw him at the best 
when he was extemporizing thus on the instru- 
ment, and running on through a multitude of 
tunes, to please himself, his friends, and his 
family. I heard the tune grow into shape and 
coherence. Rare is an absolutely new creation. 
The mere germ of the air may have been lying 
unsuspected in his well-stored memory, from his 
early rovings throughout America. But, to all 
intents and purposes, the melody was all his own, 
originated and completed. That very evening, so 
entirely had he possessed himself of the song, and 
gone into it, whilst I was with him, he took the 
book of “words to Evans’s, at the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, and sung them to “ Paddy Green,” who 
immediately admired the “ set” of them, and told 
Sam that if he sang that song in public, in less 
than a week it “ would be on every barrel organ 
in London.” The prophecy was almost literally 
fulfilled. On Feb. 12, 1855 (I have these dates 
from his own memoranda), the record is “Sung 
‘Ratcatcher’s Daughter,’ first time, at Canterbury 
Arms.” Again, “Monday, April 23rd, 50th 
night of my singing the ‘ Ratcatcher’s Daughter’ 
at the Canterbury Arms and Evans's.” I pledge 
myself to the general correctness of this account. 
Something about Mr. Bohn having “found the 
words of the song among a lot of books” I have 
heard. As to Sam Cowell's ability to compose 
this really effective and lively tune, he had musical 
ability for much more, as many judges can testify. 
He himself composed the music of his own charm- 
ing ballad, Clara Cline, The Yeliow-Busha Belle, 
both of early date, and Bacon and Greens, &c. 
The music he set to his own monody on the death 
of his first-born, Joseph Cowell, beginning, “ No 
stone marks the spot where my young boy sleeps,” 
was among his best. This he gave to his friend 
Mr. E£. L. Hime, who published it under his own 
name (but with S. Cowell’s full permission), as 
being more “ taking” for a pathetic ditty : “Sam 
Cowell” being a name associated popularly with 
mirth alone. Alas, poor Sam ! J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


BOWER FAMILIES OF THE SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND. 

The following tables, of which I have never met 
with any printed copies, will probably prove of 
interest to several families in the south of England. 
The first is taken from a volume in the British 
Museum, entitled “Various Pedigrees,” Egerton 
MSS., 1075. The name of the compiler is not 
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given. The pedigree is very neatly drawn out, 
each name being written in a circle. The volume, 
it is stated, was bought at a sale in London. 


“The Pedigree of the Antient Family of Bowers, in 
the Counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and South- 
(ampton), as was collected in the viij Year of King 
Charles’ Raign, 1632. 

“TI. The first that was found to be of the Name of 
Boure was Michael de Boure, as appears in the Antient 
Rolls at the Conqueror’s coming into England, of the 
Gent. Names in the Countie of Dorset, whereof a Coppie 
was shewed. 

“Ii. The next of that Name was Ralph Bure, as appears 
by a Deade without Date by Eva de Tor to Robert de 
Kikeley, for Ralfe de Bure (?), which Ralfe was sup- 
posed to be Owner of a little Manor in Wilts, by Calne, 
called Boure, being lately (the property of !) the Langes 
of Whaddon in that Countie. 

“John Bure, his second sonne (i.¢. the second son of 
Michael de Boure), but what beemme of him is not yet 
found, but was thought to dye younge. 

‘III. Robert Bure, sonne of Ralf Bure, purchased 
of Eva de Tor certain lands called Radiforde, &c., parcell 
of the Manner of Winkaley, in com. Dorset, as a Deed of 
that Date shows. 

“Michael Bure, the second sonne, ebtained from his 
Father the said Manner of Boure, and died seizd (of) it, 
(as) appear’d by an office in the Cheky, and the same 
descended to Alianor, his only child. 

“ Alianor Bure, but who married her or what became 
of her was not found 

“IV. The next of that Name was Henry de Boure, 
who was Witness to a Deed sealed Temp. Edw. duode 
cimo, of Lands in Collingborne in Wilts, made by Wil- 
liam Stapleforde to John Torolde, as the Deede itself 
mencons, which Henry Boure was seiz’d of Lands both 
in Wilts and other counties, as appears by the office 
found after him. 

*V. After this Henry, Nicholas Bore, his sonne and 
heir, was found to be not then in age (or within age), and 
to hold some of his Lands of the King in Capite, and 
was seiz'd of a Freehold in Deverell in Wilts, called 
Bore’s Place, now the Landlorde’s possession, which Ni- 
cholas was Witness to a Deede made by Richard Hall of 
Lands in Shafton. Anno 11 R. 2. 

“ And William Boure, another sonne of the said Henry, 
had Lands in Lavington, called Boure’s ffielde, in Wilts, 
from whom the Bowers of Lavington are descended.” 


Here the first part of the pedigree ends. No 


further account is given of the Bowers of Laving- 


ton. The next name that occurs is that of Walter 
Boere of Shefton, who held some of Henry de 
Boure’s lands, but what relationship he bore to the 
latter was not discovered. From him descend the 
Bowers of Iwerne House, Dorset, whose pedigree 
is given in full in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 
vol. iii. p. 149. The following table is a continua- 
tion of the pedigree of Bower of Lavington, Wilts. 
It is copied from the Visitation of Wilts, Harl. 
MSS. : 

“T. Robert Bower, vixit Anno 45 Edw. 3 

“TI. Walter Bower, of La ffoyle in co. Southampton, 
46 Edw. 3. 

“Ill, —— Bower, temp. Hen. 4 & 5. 

“TV. Roger Bower, Anno 45 Hen. 6. 

“V. John Bower, of ——, in co. Devon. 

“VI. Robert Bower, Anno 3 H. 7 

“VII. Robert Bower, 36 H. 8 





“VIII. Martin Bower. 

“TX. William Bower, of London, mar. Joan, dau. of 
Ambrose Dauntsey. Samuel Bower, s.p. Thomas Bower, 
of Lavington, in co. Wilts=Dorothy, dau. of William 
Beckett, of Wilton. 

“X. William Bower, of Lavington («ldest son of 
Thomas Bower), mar. ——, dau. of Gerrard. Am- 
trose Bower, 2nd son ; Thomas, 3rd son, s.p.; Stephen, 
5th son, mar. dau. of Jackman,* s.p.; John, 6th 
son, mar. dau. of Cheyny, and had a son Robert, of 
Wishford ; Gregory, 7th son, s.p.; Rebert Bower, of 
Sarum, 4th son. 

“XI. William Bower, of Lavington, Esq. (eldest son of 
William Bower), mar. Anne, dau. of —— Maton. 
Gabriell Bower, s.p. ; ffrancais Bower,* s.p.; Anne, wife 
of Sefton Bramwich.” ¢ 

Arms—Sable, a cross pattée argent. 

Robert Bower, of Sarum, fourth son of William 
Bower, of Lavington, served the office of Mayor of 
Salisbury in 1584, and was returned as M.P. for 
the city in 1593 (see Hoare’s Wiltshire). 

Bower of Sarum (Visit. of Wilts, Harl. MSS.): 

“T. Robert Bower, of Sarum—Margarett, the dau. of 
— Coryett 








wkender, of 





“TI. 1. Katherine, wife to William ff 
Westbury, in the com. Southampton, Esq. ; 2. Dorothy, 
wife to John Trenchard, clerk of the kitchen to 


K. James, and after to Adie Sayer, of Prounder, in 
Kent, _ ; 3. Hester, wife of William Zouch, of Pitton, 
Esq. ; Alice Bower; 5. Elianor, wife to Will iam 
Woodward, of London, mercer; 6. Margarett, wife to 
Douglas Castillian, brother to Sir ffrancis Castillian, 
knight : 7. Mary, wife to George Bromley, of London, 
grocer.” 

A branch of the Bowers of Lavington settled 
in Gloucestershire. Their arms are painted on the 
curious old monument in Gloucester Cathedral in 
memory of John and Ann Bower, who died in 
1615 and 1613. The Visitation of Gloucestershire, 
Harl. MSS., 1543, contains the following short 
pedigree in the midst of that of Bridgman of 
Great Deane ; but as no arms are given, | cannot 
tell whether the Bowers of Berkeley were con- 
nected with the families of that name in Wilts :— 

“T. John Bower, of Bradstone, in parochia of Barkley, 
in com. Glou.==Bridgett, 2nd dau. of William Bridgman 
(by his second wife, Mary, dau. of Richard Brayn, of 
Little Deane). 

“II. Aline, wife to Thos. Webley, in com. Glou.; 
Bridgett ; Elizabeth; Thomas Bower, 3rd sonn; Edward 
Bower ; Charles Bower.” 

I should be glad of further information respect- 
ing any of the above. H. Bower. 








extract from the State fem time 
of Q. Elizabeth, seems to refer to members of these 
families :—“ 1567. Petition of Edward Jackman, Francis 
Bowier, &c., to the Queen, complaining as merchants of 
the seizure of their cloths by the King of Barbary.’ 

+ Sefton Bramwich or Bromwich, ‘of Bratton, Wilts, 
was descended from the Bromwiches of Bromesbrough, 
co. Gloucester. He died in 1607, and is buried in 
sratton church. He left a son and daughter, William 
and Elizabeth. 


* The following 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ CyMBELINE,” i. 6, 32 :— 

“What, are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 

To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 

Of sea and land, which can distinguish 'twixt 

The fiery orbs above and the twinned stones 

Upon the number’d beach?” &c. 

What is the sense of crop in the above beautiful 
passage? With the meaning of “ produce,” as 
generally interpreted, it is exceedingly harsh ; 
“the rich crop of sea” seems to me neither Shak- 
spearian nor English. Warburton read cope, which 
is a mere tautology of “vaulted arch,” and §. 
Bailey conjectured prop, which is still worse. 
Some years ago, I wrote “ qy. scope” on the mar- 
gin of my Variorum. Scope is a term frequently 
used by the poet, and in its sense of prospect, ex- 
panse, it strikes me as being Shakspeare’s word 
here, the right word in the right place. The cor- 
rection seemed so apt that I felt sure it must have 
been proposed by some one before ; but it is not 
in the Cambridge edition, nor have I seen it sug- 
gested in any other edition or commentary. Is it 
possible so necessary and unforced an emendation 
has now for the first time appeared in print? The 
epithet number’d, in the phrase “‘ number’d beach,” 
has been variously changed by the commentators. 
Warburton read humbl’d; and umber’d, member'd, 
humble, and cumber’d have been respectively con- 
jectured by Farmer, Jackson, 8. Walker, and 
Staunton, the editors almost uniformly falling 
back on good old Theobald’s reading, “ th’ un- 
number’d beach.” But an acute critic, writing in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for Oct., 1853, gives so 
admirable and just a defence of the original text, 
that I believe 1 shali do your Shakspearian readers, 
who may not have seen it, a favour by quoting it 
in“N. & Q.” He says :— 

“ Let us consider the bearing of the whole speech. It 
has a sinister reference to Posthumus, the husband of 
Imogen, the lady in whose presence the speech is uttered. 
* How can Posthumus,’ says Iachimo, ‘ with such a wife 
as this—this Imogen—take up with the vile slut who 
now holds him in her clutches! Are men mad! With 
senses so fine that they can distinguish, or separate from 
each other, the fiery orbs above, and also so acute that 
they can distinguish between the “twinned” (or closely 
resembling) stones which can be counted upon the beach ; 
“with spectacles "—that is, with eyes—so precious, are 
they yet unable (as Posthumus seems to be) to make par- 
tition "twixt a fair wife and afoul mistress!’ The words, 
‘which can distinguish ’twixt the fiery orbs above and 
the twinned stones,’ do not mean that we have senses so 
fine that we can distinguish between stars and stones, 
but senses so fine that we can count, or distinguish from 
one another, the stars themselves ; and can also perceive 
a difference in the pebbles on the beach, though these 
be as like to one another as so many peas. This inter- 
pretation brings out clearly the sense of the expression, 
*number'd beach’; it means the beach on which the 
pebbles can be numbered ; indeed, are numerically sepa- 
rated by us from each other, in spite of their homo- 
geneousness, so delicate is our organ of vision by which 
they are apprehended ; ‘ yet,’ concludes Iachimo, as the 





moral of his reflections, ‘ with organs thus discriminating 
my friend Posthumus has, nevertheless, gone most lament - 
ably astray.’ This explanation renders the substitution 
of unnumbered not only unnecessary, but contradictory. 
We cannot be too cautious how we tamper with the re- 
ceived text of Shakespeare. Even though a passage 
may continue unintelligible to us for years, the chances 
are a hundred to one that the original lection contains a 
more pregnant meaning than any that we can propose in 
its place.” 
J. C, 


Zanesville, Ohio, U.S. 


“Mosr BUSY-LESS WHEN I po rr,” Temp., 
Act iii. sc. 1, 1.15 (5 §. iv. 181, 223, 365; v. 
105; vi. 25.)—Conf. “ With much much more 
dismay ” (Merchant of Venice, Act iii. sc. 2, 1. 61) ; 
“The most heaviest” (Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act iv. se. 2, 1. 141); “Most boldest” (Julius 
Cesar, Act iii. sc. 1, 1. 121); “Most best” 
(Hamlet, Act. ii. sc. 2,1. 122) ; “ A plentiful lack,” 
vb., 202 ; “ Most best, most dearest ” (King Lear, 
Act i. se. 1, 1. 219) ; “O most small fault ” (King 
Lear, Act i. se. 4, 1. 288); “having full scarce six 
thousand in his troop” (King Henry VI, Act i. 
se. 1, 1. 112). We hear sometimes “ most careless 
fellow” ; “very careless fellow” ; “ most hopeless 
case” ; “most restless fellow.” Conf., also, the 
Latin “ multo fortunatissimum ” (Ter.) ; “ in-ordi- 
natissimum” (Plin.); “i-gnavissimus” (Liv.) ; 
“in-quietissimus” (Spartianus); “multo maxi- 
mus” (Cic.); multo minus, paulo minus, gros- 
sulus, 7.q. parvus grossus. Had our poet used 
another word of the same meaning as busy-less, it is 
probable the “ most ” would not have been noticed. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


FOLK-LORE. 


AnaTOLIAN Foix-Lore.—The custom of hang- 
ing shreds of rags on trees as votive offerings still 
obtains in Ireland. I remember as a child to have 
been surreptitiously taken by an Irish nurse to 
St. John’s Well, Aghada, county Cork, on the 
vigil of the saint’s day, to be cured of whooping 
cough by drinking three times of the water of the 
holy well. I shall never forget the strange spec- 
tacle of men and women “ paying rounds,” creeping 
on their knees in voluntary devotion or in obedi- 
ence to enjoined penance so many times round the 
well, which was protected by a grey stone hood, 
and had a few whitethorn trees growing near it, 
on the spines of which fluttered innumerable shreds 
of frieze and vary-coloured rags, the votive offer- 
ings of devotees and patients. Long years after- 
wards the practice was referred to in a sermon 
preached by the Rev. John Greg, subsequently 
Bishop of Cork. He had been visiting the Far 
West, where he had found similar trees similarly 
adorned, a branch from one of which, with the 
votive fragments on it, he said he would have pre- 
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served and placed over the door of a mission house 
which he designed to build on the site of these very 
thorn bushes. “ Man proposes,” &c., I do not know 
whether this was carried out. ENILORAC. 


Rususearines (5 §. vi. 144.)—Your corre- 
spondent is mists uken as to dates of the Lancashire 
rushbearings named ; they are not held on a speci- 
fied day of the month. The rushbearing at 
Milnrow and Heywood is on the first Sunday in 
August, Littleborough on the last Sunday in July, 
Rochdale on the third Sunday in August, and 
Whitworth on the second Sunday in September. 


This year, therefore, the dates are Milnrow and 
Heywood, August 6; Littleborough, July 30; 
Rochdale, August 20; and Whitworth, Septem- 
ber 10. 


At all these places the rush-carts have dis- 
appeared, but the festival is still observed as a 
holiday (on the Monday and Tuesday). 

I think it will not be more than a dozen years 
since the last rush-cart, drawn by twenty or thirty 
ribbon-bedecked men, and preceded by a brass 
band, paraded the streets of Rochdale. 


H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
Rochdale. 
KAMTSCHATDALE Sins.—Ex G. W. Steller’s 
work (Frankfurt, 1774), probably the survivors 


or Accadian superstitions, vol. v. 
p. 274: Must not bathe in nor approach hot 
springs, as ‘the Kamuli sprites cook there. 2. Not 
to pare the snow from the shoes out of doors 

causing tempests. 3. Not to leave home in winter 
barefoot—causing tempests. 4. To seize a coal 
with a knife and ignite tobacco; this must be 
done with the hand. 5. When the goodman is 
hunting, the wife must not clean the house, else 
the chase-track is lost. 6. Fish and meat—land 
and sea animals—must not be cooked in one kettle ; 
it is unnatural: it damages the chase and causes 
boils (eruptions). 7. To bring the first fox in the 
yanta. 8. Not to cut off the head of the first sea 
beaver. 9. To sing when a fresh sable skin is 
brought home. 10. Rules for eating an otter’s 
flesh : said otter must be skinned out of doors and 
not on the sledges. The news of this related in- 
doors makes everybody run out to avert mis- 
fortune : the skin is dried in the woods, and at 
home softened with saliva and fish roe, but always 
kept in a bag. To sharpen knife or axe on 
the road causes tempests. If in winter shoes 
get wet, they are not to be dried and stuck on a 
pole as long as the Bachstelzen (insects?) do not 
fly there. 13. To call out on seeing the first 
spring Bachstelzen will bring illness. 14. To tread 
in a bear’s footsteps will cause the peeling of the 


Turani: " 


footskin of the transgressor. 8S. M. D. 
“GoInc OUT WITH THE TIDE.”—It may be 


worth noting that the popular belief that death 





takes place rather in the ebb than the flow of the 
tide, alluded to by Dickens and others, is found in 
so weighty an authority as Ferraris’s Pr ompta Bib- 
liotheca, § cyclopedia of canon law, &c., highly 
esteemed by students of such matters. Under the 
heading “ Moribundus” (§ 36), Ferraris says :— 

“ Here it may not be amiss to notice, after Rutilius 
Benincasa and various grave authors quoted by him in 
- book entitled Al/manacco perpetuo (pt. 4, tract. 5, 

14), that persons dying a natural death almost alway 
depart in the subsiding or ebb of the sea (in maris 
detumescentia sive refluxu) ” ; 
and he proceeds to recommend physicians and sick 
nurses to have a tide-table at hand. 

S. CHEETHAM. 


Cuester Catueprat.—In a long account given 
in one of the newspapers of the “ Restoration and 
Reopening” of Chester Cathedral I find the 
following passage :— 

“ The sedilia are of more ancient cathedral usage than 
probably any other part of the edifice. They were ori- 
ginally in use in what is now the parish church of St. 
John, but which was a cathedral church centuries before 
the abbey church of St. Werburgh was promoted to that 
distinction.” 

The plain fact is that these sedilia have been 
very recently uprooted from their ancient and 
original site in the church of St. John in order to 
be transplanted to the cathedral of St. Werburgh, 
and their place at St. John’s has been supplied by 
plaster casts. 

Surely this is a retrograde movement in the his- 
tory of church restoration. All praise to the 
cathedral authorities for their zeal in the very 
laudable work of repairing and refacing the 
crumbling surface of their venerable edifice. They 
have thus far wiped away the stigma inflicted upon 
their predecessors by Dean Swift :— 

“ The churches and the clergymen 
Are very near akin ; 
They’re weather beaten all without 

And empty all within.” 
But in the exuberance of their zeal they commit 
something very like an act of vandalism. In 
order to deck out St. Werburgh they rob St. John 
the Baptist. They spare to take of their own 
funds to provide the required sedilia, but they 
take the little ewe-lamb of their poor neighbour. 
And this is what in modern parlance is spoken of 
as church restoration ! NIGRAVIENSIS. 


“Mit.” iy tHe Sense or “ Conriicr.”—The 
word mill is generally regarded as a slang term, 
but it was not always so. It is a contraction of 
the old Lowland Scottish mellé or mellay, a con- 
flict, fight, battle, which was merely borrowed from 
the Old French meslee, signifying (1) a mixture, 
(2)a fray. In other words, mill is still in use in 
the refined form mélée. Jamieson gives the verb 
mell, to intermeddle, to join in battle, showing 
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the shortened form of it. In Barbour’s Bruce 
vii. 622 in my edition) it is said that Clifford 
and Vaux came to blows, and that they maid a 
melle, or, in other words, “had a mull.” The 
derivation is, accordingly, from the Lat. mis- 
culare, which is from miscere. In a fray, the 
combatants are sometimes considerably “ mixed 
up.” 

Perhaps I ought to add that, at school, at a 
time when it was generally believed that all 
English was derived from Greek and Latin, we 
were taught to regard mill as a shortened form of 
the Greek aysAAa ; and even to this day there 
are many whose only notion of etymology is, that 
any connexion suggested by a mere jingle of sound 
is superior to all historical investigation. 

Water W. SKEAar. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Dean Swiet.—On arranging some books in my 
library, I opened a copy of the letters from the Ear! 
of Orrery to his son (Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, &c., 2nd edit., 
Lond., 1752), and on the fly-leaf I found the fol- 
lowing lines and note, which may be interesting to 
some of your readers :— 

** What a strange thing this scribbling itch is ! 

His Lordship, of his Pliny vain, 
Turns Madam Pilkington in breeches, 
And now attacks the Irish Dean. 
‘ Libel his friend when under ground ?” 
Nay, good Sir, pray spare your hints, 
His parallel is to be found. 
For what he writes George Faulkner* prints, 
* Had Swift provok'd to this behaviour, 
Sure after death resentment cools ; 
But his last act bespoke their favour, 
He built an hospital for fools.’” 

Does the second line of the above extract allude 
to what his lordship has written in his first letter ? 
“Tam much pleased you approve of my observa- 
tions on Pliny’s letters,” &. Whence are the 
words in inverted commas taken? The Dean in 
verses on his own death has written :— 

* And, if he often miss'd his aim, 
The world must own it to their shame, 
The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 
He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 
To shew by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 
GeorceE WHITE. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 





“* A printer in Dublin, who as well as Lord Orrery | 
‘was under obligat* to the Dean, and return’d’em alike by 
rinting what his L“ship wrote. 





Georce Wirner’s Porrrait.—The “lively 
portraiture” of this fine old English worthy must 
have been more familiar to the contemporary read- 
ing public than the features of most of the writers 
of the period, for I believe there are no less than 
five portraits of him, by different engravers, extant. 
In 1827 Mr. J. B. Pulham issued from his private 
press the first sheet of a 4to. reprint of Geo. 
Wither’s Poems; I think this was all that ever 
saw the light. A copy of Roger Daniell’s “ rare 
portrait” accompanied it. This portrait is oval, 
round it is the legend, “ Viva Effigies Clarissimi 
Poet Georgii Wither” ; above, his “ motto,” and 
beneath, with a satyr on either side, are the 
doggerel lines, declaring how his infant Muse 
began to brave the world during his adolescence. 
These lines are also beneath the portrait by W. J. 
Alais, reproduced by Mr. Farr (Library of Old 
Authors) in his editions of the “ Hallelujah” and 
“Hymns and Songs of the Church.” Daniell’s 
portrait of Wither differs considerably from the 
above, and most resembles the fine engraving by 
John Payne prefixed to the Emblems. 

I wish te know whether the Daniell portrait was 
prefixed to one of the poet’s works or issued sepa- 
rately, and also where those by W. J. Alais, 
F. Delaram, and W. Holle first appeared. 

Cn. Evrkin MatHews. 

Codford St. Mary. 


Ancrext Hixpu Royat Grant.—In the ninth 
vol. of the Asiatic Researches, Col. Wilford, in an 
essay on the Kings of Magadha, refers to a royal 
grant or charter, dated a.p. 192, of “the famous 
Sri Carnna Deva,” inscribed on two brass (copper?!) 
plates, joined by a ring to which is affixed the im- 
perial seal, which was found at the bottom of a well 
in the old fort of Benares in 1801.* Colebrooke 
also notices it in the same vol.t Being desirous 
of referring to this document, of which I have been 
unable to discover any notice in the works at my 
disposal, I shall feel greatly obliged to any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” who can inform me if it has ever 
been published, and, if so, where. W. E. 


Tue Termination “zarp.”—Required its deri- 
vation and signification. It is to be met with in 
England, in the Channel Islands, and in France as 
the second half of a dissyllable. 1. In the names 
of persons—Bézard, Blizzard, Fuszard, Hazard, 
Halzard, Lazard, Lézard, Lizard, Malzard, Nizard, 
and Tizard. 2. In the names of places—the Li- 
zard Point, Weston-under-Lizard, and Leighton- 
Buzzard. 3. In the names of things—the mazard, 
the buzzard, and the lizard. Many other examples 
may be cited, but the above will suffice. 


FoppERHAM =a storehouse for fodder for cattle. 
I saw this word in print for the first time a few 


Pp. 103, 108, 8vo., ed. 1809. 


“+ P. 400, 
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days ago on an auctioneer’s announcement of a 

sale. 1 thought it was a misprint, but on inquiry 

I found it is in constant use here. Is the term 

known elsewhere? Fodder is mostly pronounced 

“ fother.” Tuomas Rarcwirre. 
Worksop. 


“Mount Lenanoy,” or “ Lenanon GARDENS.” 
—There is at Wandsworth, if I remember rightly, 
a place thus called not far from Mount Nod 
Cemetery. Has this also a connexion with the 
Huguenot refugees ! R. 8. C. 


Tue Eprere Syair, Hetrx pomatia.—This has 
a shell about two inches in diameter, and the same 
in height, whitish or pale tawny, with four darker 
bands, more or less distinct. It is found in Oxford- 
shire, near the Roman villa at Northleigh, and 
elsewhere, and is said to have been introduced by 
the Roman inhabitants of Briton, which accounts 
for its being met with near the villa. But other 
authorities (Chambers’s Encyclop., ed. 2, article 
“Snail”) say “that it was introduced from the 
Continent in the seventeenth century.” Is either 
of these notices correct? If the latter is, there 
would probably be some record of the introduction. 
Is there any such, and, if so, where is this to be 
read ? Ep. MarsHa.t. 


“Tue Soornertne Kain.”—I have seen some- 
where—I think in an old number of Chambers’s 
Journal—a Scotch song which relates the quarrel 
between a bridegroom, or a lover, and his intended 
wife, as to who should claim the “soothering 
kail,” which was explained to be a portion of the 
broth taken out of the pot to try it, before the 
vessel is removed from the fire. A reference to 
the place where this song, or story, is to be found 
would much oblige. The bridesmaids, I think, 
were made to cry indignantly,— 

“ Sheerly the fallow didna think himsel’ a man, 
To cast out wi’ her ‘bout the soothering kail.” 
Davip FrirzGeraxp. 
Hammersmith. 


“THe HisToRIeE OF THE REFORMATION OF THE 
CuurcH or Scortanp. Published by Authority, 
London, 1644.”—On the shelves of the Reform 
Club I find a copy of the above work. At the 
foot of the title is written, “ffor Sir Henry Vaine 
(sic) younger, from David Buchanan.” In the space 
at the head of the title is written in the same 
hand, “ Lector condona authori sua tapopayara 
et typographo sua zapartwyara, ut in similibus 
tibi venia Jetur.” 

In a neater and more Italian hand, lower down, 
is written, “ Henry Vane, Junr.”; and with the 
same ink and pen, as I apprehend, is written the 
name of the author and donor, “ David Buchanan,” 
who only signs the Preface “ D. B.” 

The author’s names are divided by “ Published 





by Authority,” as those of his friend by a woodcut 
ornament. Surely this is a monumental book— 
the concern of Vane with the negotiation of the 
League and Covenant considered. W. W. L. 


Ancient Cross at VALLoMBROSSA.—Some fifty 
years ago there was a curious cross at Vallom- 
brossa, about two and a half feet in height, made 
of olive wood, bordered with ivory, and exquisitely 
inlaid with Ormus mother-of-pearl. On the tri- 
angular base there was an oval formed of rays, 
within which were inlaid the arms of Jerusalem and 
the crossed hands pierced of some order. It was 
supposed to be six or seven centuries old, and very 
valuable. Perhaps Dr. Dixon can give some in- 
formation as to its present location. It was either 
sold or plundered when the convent was dissolved. 

IDoNEA. 


Tomkins,” 


Sir Joshua 


Mr. Tomxkrys.—Who was “ Mr. 
whose portrait was painted by 
Reynolds, and exhibited in 1789? 

Sir Tuomas Carr, Knt., was living at Lewes, 
Sussex, in 1811, and had a son at Merchant 
Taylors’ School named Allen Thomas Carr. Who 
was the former, and what became of the latter ? 

VALENTINE PeLt.—Will some Norfolk genea- 
logist help me to identify “ Valentine Pell, son of 
John Pell, merchant,” who was admitted into Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, London, Sept. 8, 1570? 
His age at that date would be about eight or nine 
in all probability. CuarLes J. Rosrnson, 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Weobley. 


Tue “Lapy’s MAGazinge,” somewhere about 
the beginning of this century, contained a serial 
novel called “ Grasville Abbey.” I found it in a 
romantic old house where I was staying when I 
was about six years old, and spelled out every 
word of it most carefully. I have never seen it 
since, though I still remember sufficient of the 
story and the plot to convince me that it is sad 
rubbish. Notwithstanding this, I am, however, 
anxious to see it once again. Can any of your 
readers tell me who was the author, and whether 
it was ever published ina book form? I have been 
a constant reader of book catalogues for a quarter 
of a century, but have never once come across it. 

ANON. 


Joun Meinuarpt, FaATuer oF THE FIRST DUKE 
or SCHOMBERG.— 

“The duke’s father, with several of his sons, was 
killed at the battle of Prague, in Bohemia, in 1620.”— 
Chalmers's Biog. Dict. 

I want the names or any account of these sons, 
whether they were married, &c. Orro. 


“ Antiquities oF Bray” (Berks.)—Who was 
the author of this book? I have been told there 
is a copy in the British Museum; but upon 
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inquiry in the Reading Room some days since 

they were unable to find it, as I could not give 

the author’s name. He was, I am told, a school- 

master at Bray. L. J. A. Pie. 
Maidstone, 


Wru1Am Browntow, or Humey, co. Lincony. 
—Who was he? He married Susan, eldest 
daughter of George Brydges, sixth Baron Chandos, 
and granddaughter and co-heiress of Ferdinando, 
fifth Earl of Derby. Had he issue by this 
marriage? In the pedigree of Brownlow of 
Humby, given in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, his 
identity does not appear. Z 


A “Quarter Cotiece.”—In Polwhele’s His- 
tory of Devon it is stated that Bp. Grandison 
founded a “Quarter College” at Ottery St. 
Mary’s ; and I have occasionally heard the expres- 
sion applied by old people to churches in Somerset- 
shire. Can any of your correspondents give an 
explanation ? J. Bowman. 


Wrenrresn,u.—By the “ Will of Wyliam 
ffynche,” reproduced by Mr. GreEENSTREET in 
“N. & Q.,” the Sheriff of Sussex leaves to his son 
his property of Wyghtt’esh*m, in Kent. Two or 
three generations back this place was called Wit- 
trisham ; it is now the parish of Wittershafn. 
What is the exact meaning of the word 
“Wyghtt’esh*m,” the name by which the sheriff’s 
land was known, temp. Hen. VI. ? G. F. B. 

Westminster. 


GENEALOGICAL.—1. John, lord of La Fléche in 
1073, was the son of Lancelin I. of Beaugency 
(who died between 1051 and 1060). In what 
relation did this John stand to Paula (otherwise 
called Gerberga), daughter of Herbert Wake-the- 
dog, Count of Maine? Was she his mother or 
his wife?~ 2. The first wife of Fulk Rechin, 
Count of Anjou (1060-1109), was Hildegard of 
Beaugency. Was she the daughter of Lancelin I. 
or Lancelin II.? I shall be much obliged to any 
of the learned genealogists of “N. & Q.” if they 
can decisively answer the above questions, giving 
original authorities. I am acquainted with the 
contradictory statements of Orderic Vital on the 
first point, and with the views of M. l’Abbé 
Voisin, of the authors of the Art de Vérifier les 
Dates, and of the Recueil of Bouquet. K. N. 


PRONUNCIATION OF SOME EnGLisn Names.— 
The Examiner of August 19 tells us to pronounce 
the Earl of Beaconsfield’s title, Beckonsfield. This 
adds another to those family names of which the 
spelling is no guide to their pronunciation. I have 
often wished that the “ peerages” would assist us 
to rightly sound the titles of some of the “upper 
ten.” For instance, how is an ordinary mortal to 
know that for Beauchamp we should say Beecham; 
for Cholmondeley, Chumley; for Mainwaring, 





Mannering; for St. Leger, Sellenger ; for Marjori- 
banks, Marchbanks ? Can any correspondent give 
or point to a full list of like oddities of pronuncia- 
tion ? S. L, M. F. L. 


Tue Vow or Cuartes IL. concerning the re- 
storation of Church lands, was penned at Oxford, 
April 13, 1646, shortly before the King left that 
city. Prof. Burrows has in his valuable Worthies 
of All Souls (pp. 179, 220) commented upon the 
very great importance of this document, remarking 
that it “ has strangely enough been lost to history. 
It is not to be found, as far as the present writer 
is aware, in any history of England written during 
the last 150 years.” He found references to it in 
Le Neve’s Lives of the Bishops; Echard’s History 
of England (Appendix); Biographical Dictionary, 
art. “Sheldon,” &c. (p.179). In my Life of Thomas 
Fuller, pp. 30, I have noted the following :— 
Fuller's Church History, bk. xi. p. 236, fo. ed. ; 
passages in a sermon by Juxon, quoted in Marah’s 
Memoirs of that archbishop, pp. 185, 190; Nal- 
son’s Address to Persons of Quality and Estate, 
1715, Appendix No. iv. p. 24 ; Spelman’s History 
and Fate of Sacrilege, edit. 1853, p. 231 (editor’s 
note) ; Neale’s Hierologus, p. 24. Can any other 
references be supplied? The vow seems to have 
been conceived one or two years before it was put 
in writing (see 4" S. xi. 483). 

Joun E. Baier. 
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Stretford, Manchester. 


Ractive, AND TATE AND Brapy.-—Has it ever 
been noticed that in the ninth verse of the 34th 
metrical psalm according to the New Version 
(which psalm, with perhaps the exception of the 
42nd, is the most truly poetical in the collection), 
the first two lines — 

* Fear Him, ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear” — 
are an evident adaptation of the fine saying which 
is put into the mouth of Jehoiada in Racine’s tra- 
gedy of Athalie:— 
“Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte.”’ 

Athalie was published some six years before the 
appearance of the New Version, so it is interesting 
to note how soon this sublime saying became pro- 
verbial, as it remains to the present day. 

W. R. Tate, F.R.HLS. 

Blandford St. Mary, Dorset. 


GamBADoES.—When did these first come in, 
and when did they go out? and am I right in sup- 
posing them to be coarse overboots, open up one 
side and strapped to the saddle in lieu of stirrups, 
into which the rider placed his shod or booted 
feet ? 


Famity or Capr.—Can any of your readers 
help me to the parentage of the Rev. Anthony 
Cade, B.D., Vicar of Billesdon, co. Leicester? He 
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was tutor and chaplain to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who introduced him to James I. 
Mr. Cade was the author of four theological works, 
and he died at the house of his son-in-law, John 
Lynne, at Southwick Hall, co. Northampton. On 
a small brass plate within the rails in the chancel 
of Southwick church is inscribed :—“ Here lyeth 
the body of that Reverend Learned and Pious Mr. 
Anthony Cade, buried July 6, 1641.” I am also 
desirous to know whom he married. His portrait 
(penes me), which is a half figure, painted on canvas, 
is inscribed, “ Anthony Cade, ztat. 78, 1627.” 
Everarp Green, F.S.A. 
New Adelphi Chambers, W.C. 


Replies. 


MACAULAY AND CROKER BOTH IN THE 
WRONG. 
(5 S. vi. 145.) 

8. R. has been anticipated by Julius Hare in 
the Philological Museum, Camb., 1832, i. 689-691, 
where, after quoting Macaulay’s words from the 
Edinb. Review, cvii. p. 11, he says :— 

“This is somewhat ingenious, and sufficiently confi- 
dent: it seems rather hard, however, to accuse Mr. 
Croker of more than ‘human dulness,’ for not having 
hit upon a conceit which probably never entered the 
head of ‘ man, woman, or child before,’ but at all events 
never entered Sir William Joneses. Had these lines 
occurred in an ancient manuscript, every scholar would, 
without hesitation, have pronounced that the word six 
at the head of the second couplet was an error of the 
scribe, who was misled by the siz at the head of the 
first couplet, and have argued that, as the first line in 
the first couplet begins and ends with six, so the author 
in the second would assuredly make it begin and end 
with seven. Now if we turn to Lord Teignmouth’s Life 
of Sir William Jones, from which the verses are taken, 
we find, in p. 251: ‘On another scrap of paper the fol- 
lowing lines appear: they were written in India, but at 
what period is not known, nor indeed of any conse- 
quence :— 

“ Sir Edward Coke. 
Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, 
Four hours in prayer—the rest on nature fix. 
Rather— 
Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.”’ 
Here we gain a support fur our emendation, in the 
similar transfer of the preposition to from the second 
couplet to the first, as cited in the Review, where Sir 
William Jones appears to be equally ignorant of gram- 
mar and arithmetic. And on looking to the errata one 
finds ‘ p. 251, for six read seven.’ It may be thought a 
pity that so much ingenuity and such good abuee should 
ave been wasted. But this isa common occurrence in 
the history of criticism. Those who are most lavish of 
such compliments as fatuus, bardus, and hebes, are 
retty sure to be wrong on the very point which calls 
Forth their talent for scurrility. The Muses are always 
careful to keep out of the sound of Billingsgate. 

“Sir William Joneses first couplet is a translation of 
three verses quoted by Coke, in his first Jnstitute, lib. ii. 
cap. i. sect. 85 :— 





‘ Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus aequis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas, 
Quod superest ultro sacris largire camenis.’ 
As our attention has been accidentally called to these 
lines, I may be allowed to mention that the original 
transcript of the translations is found in the fly-leaf of 
a copy of Gilbert’s Law of Evidence, where it appears in 
the following state with sundry corrections, and with 
the date, which was not known to Lord Teignmouth :— 


‘E. C 
address'd ; 
be six 
applied ; 
Six hours to sleep allot, to law the same ; 
pray feast sweet the rest 


Pray four, feast two, the rest the Muses claim 
the Muse claims all beside. 
Ww. J 


Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Aeaven. 
1784.’ 
Thus we see that Sir William Jones, instead of being 
chargeable with a wretched conceit, was inculcating a 
high and sacred principle,—a principle which was the 
lodestar of his whole being, that religion is not a thing 
to be set apart from the world, and cut off from aill 
fellowship with our other duties, but that every portion 
of our life ought to be pervaded and animated and hal- 
lowed by it. J.C. H.” 
That Macaulay never corrected the blunder so 
thoroughly detected by a brother Fellow of Trinity, 
is* only of a piece with his cynical disregard for 
accuracy in his History. Among the many 
societies which have been floated in this age, one 
wonders that none has proposed to itself the task 
of correcting popular historians. Supplementary 
volumes to Alison, Macaulay, Froude, Carlyle, 
might grow to a respectable size without a word 
of rhetorical padding. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


S. R. is of course right in his reading and in- 
terpretation of Sir W. Jones’s couplet. He is 
mistaken, however, in thinking that .Macaulay’s 
“wretched conceit” is noticed now for the first 
time. Archdeacon Hare—if I mistake not a near 
relative of Sir W. Jones—not long after the 
review appeared, entered into an ample critical 
discussion of “Sir William Joneses Division of 
the Day,” pointing out where the original tran- 
script of the translations is found with the date 1784. 
See Philological Museum, vol. i. pp. 689-691. 
This was once mentioned in my presence to 
Macaulay in Trin. Combination Room, but, if 
my memory plays me not false, received by the 
great egotist with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulder. Cuares THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 


Micuart Farapay (5 S. vi. 147.)—At the 
age of thirteen, in 1804, Michael Faraday first 
went on trial to the shop of Mr. George Ribeau, 
No. 2, Blandford Street, Manchester Square ; and 
in 1805 he was apprenticed to him without 
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premium, in consideration of his faithful service 
during his year of trial. Mr. Ribeau’s house was 
the second on the north or right-hand side going 
from Manchester Street to Baker Street. 

Faraday used to speak of these early days with 
pleasure, and not unfrequently would tell me 
stories of what he did when he was a bookbinder’s 
boy. Thus, once in 1835, when I had asked him 
what it was that first gave him an interest in 
chemistry, he replied, “ Well, you know, I was a 
bookbinder’s boy ; my master was a bookseller, 
and when the day’s work was done and the shop 
was shut up, I had often to carry home a parcel of 
books to one or other of my master’s employers. 
One of his best customers was a gentleman who 
lived at the bottom of St. James's Street ; and 
when I had delivered my parcel I used often to 
loiter, as boys will do, to look at the shops in St. 
James’s Street, and those which particularly 
attracted my attention were certain cooks’ shops in 


the basements—shops in what are now the cellars 


or kitchens. The cooks were mosily, I believe, 
foreigners, and used charcoal fires; anc what I 
used to watch were the sparks. I saw that little 
black particles of charcoal, thrown off some dis- 
tance into the air, suddenly ignited and burst into 
three or four brightly luminous sparks. I was 
puzzled at this. I could not imagine why these 
cold, or at least black, particles of charcoal, in 
thus passing through the air, should become hotter 
and hotter, and at last burn so brightly like little 
fireworks. It was this, I think, which first set me 
thinking about combustion, and made me wish to 
understand those chemical laws on which it de- 
pended.” 

My friend Mr. Richard Phillips, of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, had a French book, I think the Mémoires 
@ Arcueil, which he greatly valued as having been 
bound by Faraday, who had in later years recog- 
nized it in a gentleman’s library, and had at once, 
with characteristic truthfulness and modesty, said, 
“TI remember that book, for I bound it.” By an 
accident, I failed to secure this book at the sale of 
Mr. Phillips’s library, and it was bought by Mr. 
R. Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall. He, too, 
is dead, and probably his books have been dis- 
persed. I should be very glad to hear that this 
one, with its interesting associations, has not been 
lost, but has found its way into some public 
library. Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 





In Tyndall’s Faraday as a Discoverer, new 
edition, 1870, p. 10, occurs the following passage, 
which probably supplies the information required 
by Mr. Warp :— 

_ “We reached Blandford Street, and after a little look- 
ing about he paused before a stationer’s shop, and then 
went in. On entering the shop his usual! animation 
seemed doubled ; he looked rapidly at everything it con- 
tained. To the left on entering was a door, through 





which he looked down into a little room, with a window 
in front facing Blandford Street. Drawing me towards 
him, he said eagerly, ‘ Look there, Tyndall, that was my 
working-place. I bound books in that little nook.’ A 
respectable-looking woman stood behind the counter; 
his conversation with me was too low to be heard by 
her, and he now turned to the counter to buy some cards 
as an excuse for our being there. He asked the woman 
her name, her predecessor's name, his predecessor's 
name. ‘That won't do,’ he said, with good-humoured 
impatience ; ‘ who was his predecessor?’ ‘Mr. Ribeau,’ 
she replied ; and immediately added, as if suddenly re- 
collecting herself, ‘ He, sir, was the master of Sir Charles 
Faraday.’ ‘ Nonsense !’ he responded ; ‘ there is no such 
person. Great was her delight when I told her the 
name of her visitor; but she assured me that as soon as 
she saw him running about the shop, she felt—though she 
did not know why—that it must be ‘Sir Charles Fara- 
day!’” 
Howe.t Davies. 

Carmarthen. 

Piancnette (5 §. vi. 106.)—Though every 
eliever in occult powers must by open confession 
subject himself to the charge of credulity or super- 
stition, yet, under cover of my pseudonym known 
as mine to all my friends), I will venture to record 
the conclusion to which I have been led by experi- 
ments with this instrument. This conclusion is— 
that the hand of the operator can (without the 
least consciousness on his or her part) cause the 
pencil to write, while his or her mind and will are 
otherwise occupied. It is easy to verify this ex- 
periment. I hardly think “N. & Q.” a proper 
arena for discussions on this curious subject, but I 
see no reasons why correspondents should not 
record their own experiences in it. For myself, I 
may truly say it was only after a large and accu- 
rate induction that I was conducted to the fore- 
mentioned conclusion. It is a fact that in answer 
to the question, “ What is your name /” the word 
“ planchette” is sometimes written ; but the names 
of actual persons are more commonly written. In 
using the instrument myself, I have found it more 
convenient to obtain from it signals than writing. 
One of the earliest results one obtains is a straight 
line drawn sharply across the paper. I have been 
accustomed to employ this as a signal, in answer 
to the call of the alphabet. Make the arrange- 
ment with the planchette exactly as if it were a 
person. A line drawn to the right shall be “ yes” 
—to the left “no.” In this way I have obtained 
very curious statements. I say nothing as to the 
truth of them—nothing as to the source of the 
power. I have sometimes found a pencil held in 
the hand answer the same purpose. I may add 
that planchette does not work with me alone. The 
exception that proves the rule happened on the 
occasion of a very dear friend being abroad. By 
agreement I held planchette at a certain hour on a 
certain night, and I did receive an ill-written mes- 
saye, which tallied word for word with that which 
my friend afterwards sent me by. letter, stating 
that the message was dictated to me on the night 
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in question. I em afraid my fancy must be cre- 
dited with the spelling out of thé message, and I 
must allow that some more probable explanation 


should be found for the coincidence than the action 


of mind on mind at a distance. J ABEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 
OrrictaL Accounts or Great Fires (5S. vi. 
49, 117.)—I am much obliged to your several 


correspondents in your number for Aug. 5, as also 
to some who have addressed me privately ; but 
the accounts they name, including 


Sept., 1666 (with which I am familiar), are not 
those to which I made reference. I will give the 


titles of a few, several of which I am reprinting in 
my History of Great Fires. The first I meet with 
is under date— 


1612.— Wofull Newes from the West Parts of Eng- 
land of the Lamentable Burning of Tiverton; with 
frontispiece.” 

Neither this nor the following two come quite 
within the deseription of those which I think may 
have been published under patent or privilege :— 

1653.—* Take Heed in Time. 
Great Fire of mermere’ 
and printed for F. Grove.” 

1667.—“ Observations both Historical and Moral on 
the Burning of London, September, 1666; with an Ac- 
count of the Losses, and a most remarkable Parallel 
between London and Moscow, both as to the Plague and 
Fire. Also an Essay touching the Easterly Wind. 
Written by Way of Narrative, for Satisfaction of the 
Present and Future Ages. By Rege Sencera. London: 
Printed by Thomas Ratcliffe, and are to be sold by 
Robert Pawlet, at the Bible in Chancery Lane, 1667. 
Quarto. Containing 38 pp.” 


This last is but one out of more than fifty pub- 
lications relating to the great Fire of London, 1666. 


Being an Account of the 
this year. Written by L. P., 


We now reach what I regard as a new order of 
things :-— 
1679.—“ An Account of the Fire at New-Prison by 


Giieaunih whereby the greatest part. of that House 
was burnt down on Friday night, May the 9th, 1679. 
Presumed on very violent suppositions to be set on Fire 
by a Papist that was there in custody, and by that means 
escaped. Taken from the mouth of the Keeper of the 
said Prison. With Allowance. Lond., printed for L. ¢ 
i679.” 

1682.—“ An Account of the Dreadful Fire which 
happened on Sunday the 19th of November, between 10 
and 11 at Night, in Wapping. As also of what persons 
were Hurt and Burnt, and of one that was taken sus- 
pected to have Fire-Balls. 22 Nov., 1682.” 

1687.—“ A True Account of that Dreadful Fire which 
happened in the House of Mr. Samue! Seaton, a Pewterer 
at the Corner of Whitecross Street, over against Cripple- 
gate Church, London, 27 March, 1687, which consumed 
7 persons. 4to. Lond., 1687.” 

1698.—“ A Full and True Account of a most Dreadful 
and Astonishing Fire which happened at Whitehall, and 
begun in Col. Stanley's lodgings, on Tuesday last, about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, continuing with great violence 
until about 9 o'clock the next morning, burning down 
and consuming the King’s Chapel, the Guard Chamber, 
the Long Gallery, &c., together with near 150 Houses. 
An Account also how several persons were killed, with 


the Gazettes of 





the blowing up 20 Houses, &c. 
Order. London: 
Britain, 1698. Fo 
This 
letter. 


1707.—“A Full and True Account of a great and 
most dreadful Fire which happened between 12 and 1 of 
the clock this Tuesday morning the 13th May, at one 
Mr. Shaw’s house, a Victualler living at the sign of the 
New England Arms, near Bell Wharf in Lower Shad- 
well ; having burned down threescore Houses, damaged 
forty-two, and quite ruined a great many families, to the 
Loss of above One hundred thousand pounds, besides the 
unfortunate Burning of about nine or ten Men, Women, 
and Children, parti icularly two of Mr. Shaw's 3 Children, 
in whose House the terrible Fire first began.’ 

This was 

1712.—* A Full and True Account of a most cruel and 
dreadful Fire, which happen’d betwixt two and three 
this morning in King Street, Covent Garden, and burnt 
down the Crown and Cushion, being the House where 
the Indian Kings liv’d, and several other Houses ; having 
done near 10,000 pounds damage.” 


Licensed according to 
Printed by G. Bradford, in Little 
, containing 2 pages. 


last is the one I referred to in my former 


“licensed according to order.” 


Here it will be seen that the account was pub- 
lished the same day as the fire occurred. As- 
suming that no patent or privilege had been 
granted from the Crown, then it may be that these 
were simply special “ news letters” on the subject 
of fires. 

I dare say the resemblance of some of these 
titles to the “ Last Dying Speech and Confession” 
broadsides of a later date will not fail to strike 
various of your readers. 

My apology for occupying so much space can 
only be the interest of the subject. 

Cornetivs WALFoRD. 


GramMars : Romance Lanevaces (5" §. vi. 
69.)—I am from home, and cannot refer to a more 
complete list of books on this subject ; but I extract 
from a note-book I have with me the following :— 

“ Des Formes primitives de laV ersification des Trouvéres 
dans leurs épopées romanesques, par Raynouard. Paris, 
1833, 8vo.” 

“Grammaire de la Langue 4’Oil, ou Grammaire des 
Dialectes Francais aux XII* et XIIT° Siecles, suivie d’un 
Glossaire par G. Burguy. Berlin, 1869, 3 vols., Svo.” 

**Grammaire des Langues Romanes par Fr. Diez, tra- 
duite par MM. Brachet, “Morel- Fatio, et G. Paris. Paris, 
1873-75 , OVO. ™ 

“ Grammaire de la Langue d’Oil (Francais des XIT* et 
XIII* Siécles), par A. Bourguignon. Paris, 1873, 12mo.” 


Besides a number of glossaries, the 


following 
works may be consulted :— 


“Influence de la Langue Romane rustique sur les 
Langues de |’Europe.Latine, par M. Raynouard. Paris, 
1836, Svo.”” 

“ An Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Ro- 
mance Languages, by G. Cornewall Lewis. London, 
1862, Svo.” 

‘Mémoire sur l'Origine Scytho-cimmérienne de la 
nae. Romane, par le Duc du Roussillon. London, 
1863, Svo.’ 

“ Traité de |’ ‘—eo- de la Langue Romane en France, 
par 8. Kydberg. Lund., 1838, Svo.’ 
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“Notice sur la Langue Romane d'Oil, par Taillar. 
Douai, s.d., Svo.” 

“Revue des Langues Romanes. Montpellier, 1870-75, 
6 vols., 8vo.”” 

“Du C dans les Langues Romanes, par Ch. Joret. 
Paris, 1874, 8vo.” 

“Ueber die Sogenannten unregelmiissingen Zeitwirter 
in den romanischen Sprachen, nebst Andeutungen iiber 
die wichtigsten romanischen Mundarten, von A. Fuchs. 
Berlin, 1840, Svo." 

Texeor should consult bibliographical works 
under the words Troubadours, Trouvéres, Minne- 
singers, Romance, Jongleurs, or their correspond- 
ing terms in English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. Georce WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 

The first and best grammar of the Romance lan- 
guages is that of the lately deceased Prof. Fr. Diez, 
Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen von Frie- 
drich Diez, 3 Aufi., Bonn, 1870, 3 vols. The same 
is translated into French by Brachet, I think, the 
pupil of Diez. The French language alone is 
treated by the same M. Brachet, in his Grammaire 
Historique de la Langue Francaise, Paris, Hetzel 
& Co. This work is also to be had in an English 
translation by W. Kitchin (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press). For the study of English the following 
grammars are to be recommended :—Eduard 
Maetzner, Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 
Berlin, Weidmannche Buchhandlung (an English 
translation is in print); Friedrich Koch, Histo- 
rische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, Weimar, 
1863 (the second edition will appear in the course 
of this year); Earle, Philology of the English 
Tongue; Morris, Outlines of English Accidence. 

F, RosENTHAL. 

Strassburg. 

The best grammar of the Romance languages is, 
so far as I know, the Comparative Grammar of the 
Romance Languages, by Frédéric Diez. I think 
the work has been translated into English. At any 
rate, Messrs. A. Brachtt and G. Paris are now edit- 
ing a very valuable translation of it in French, 
through the publishers Hachette & Co., Paris and 
London. The first volume is now issued, and the 
two others will soon follow. I would recommend 
also, so far as the French language is concerned, 
Aug. Brachet’s Grammaire Historique de la Langue 
Francaise, Paris, J. Hetzel & Co., which has been 
translated and adapted for English students by 
Rev. P. H. E. Brette and M. Gustave Masson, 
London, Hachette & Co. Henri Gavssrroy. 


Swirr’s (?) Errcram, “Sir, I apmir rour 
GENERAL RULE” (5% §. vi. 67, 135.)—In answer 
toMr. Warn’s appeal to the French correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.” on the subject of the epigram 
by Scévole de Ste. Marthe,— 

“Je confesse bien comme vous 
Que tous les poétes sont fous ; 
Mais puisque poéte vous n’étes, 
Tous les fous ne sont pas pottes,” 





I will say that the first sentence being “Tous les 
poétes sont fous,” it was necessary, to give the 
epigram its full force, that the second one should 
be “ Tous les fous ne sont pas pottes.” Swift has 
done exactly the same thing as the French poet ; 
he has preserved the same construction in both 
sentences, with only the addition of the negative 
in the second ; in his translation, “ Every poet is 
a fool” is opposed by “ Every fool is not a poet.” 
Scévole de Ste. Marthe might very well have 
written his last verse, as Mr. Warp proposes, “ Les 
fous ne sont pas tous poétes,” but then the second 
must of necessity have been, “ Les podtes sont tous 
fous,” which construction he did not adopt pro- 
bably on account of the two short words tous and 


fous at the end having the same pronunciation 


except the s sounded in tous) ; this termination of 
the verse would not have been very harmonious. 

Mr. Warp is mistaken in thinking that in 
“ Tous les fous ne sont pas pottes,” les is accented. 
The article les is no more accented here than the 
English article the would be in a similar sentence. 

Let me add that Mr. Warp can clear the diffi- 
culties he finds in French versification and accen- 
tuation by referring to Quicherat’s Traité de Ver- 
sification Francaise, Paris, Hachette et C**. 

A. BELJAME. 
Paris. 


As I happened lately to be looking over a very 
interesting little collection of epigrams edited by 
the Rev. John Booth (London, 1865), I met with 
the epigram, “ Sir, I admit your general rule,” Xe. 
Mr. Booth (p. 60) assigns the authorship of it to 
Alexander Pope, by what authority I do not know. 

R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 


Tuomas Topnam (5 §S. vi. 107.)—There is 
a notice of Topham in Wanley’s Wonders, 
ch. xviii. sec. 29, vol. i. p. 75, Lond., 1806, 
with a reference to Desaguliers’s Exper. Philos., 
vol. i. p. 289, &e., that is, to A Course of Mechan- 
ical and Experimental Philosophy, by John T. 
Desaguliers, LL.D., 4to., Lond., 1763. He is men- 
tioned also by Rob. Malcolm in Curiosities of 
Biography, p. 107, Griffin & Co., 1855, where it is 
stated :—“ His performances at Derby are thus 
described by Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham, who was 
at that time an inhabitant of the former place.” 
The work cited is The History of Derby, by W. 
Hutton, Lond., 1791, which was reprinted as vol. v. 
of Hutton’s Collected Works, Lond., Nicholls, 1817. 
There is a print in Malcolm’s Biog. of Topham lift- 
ing some casks, probably taken from Hutton’s 
Derby. Ep. MarsHALL. 


The following is a copy of an original bill of 
Thomas Topham’s performance :— 


“ By Desire of Several Gentlemen and Ladies, 
“ At the Play-House in the Castle- Yard, 
On Tuesday next, being the 10th of February, 1735-6, 
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Mr. Topham, the Strong Man, from Islington, performs 
all his Feats of Strength, as he did before the Royal So- 
ciety in that Way: particularly, to bend a large [ron 
Poker of three Inches in Circumference over his naked 
Arm ; he bends another Iron Poker of two Inches and 
a Quarter round his Neck ; he fairly breaks a Rope that 
will bear two Thousand Weight; and rolls up a Strong 
Pewter Dish by the Strength of his Fingers of Seven 
Pound Weight. He gripes a strong Pewter Quart Pot 
in one Hand, by the Strength of his Fingers, at Arm's 
Length, in an Instant. He lays the back Part of his 
Head on one Chair, and his Heels on another, and suffers 
four corpulent Men to stand on his Body and heaves 
them up anddown. At the same time, with Pleasure, he 
heaves up a large Table of six Foot long by the Strength 
of his Teeth, with half a hundred Weight hanging at the 
farthest end; and dances two corpulent Men, one in 
each Arm, and snaps his Fingers all the time. 
“ Pit, One Shilling; Gallery, Sixpence. 
* Beginning exactly at 6 o'clock.” 
Crawrorp J. Pocock. 


An authentic account of this “strong man” will 
be found in Sir David Brewster’s “ Letters on Na- 
tural Magic,” vol. xxxiii. of the Family Inbrary 
(pp. 254, 255), with a list of the feats of strength 
which Dr. Desaguliers saw him perform. A more 
extended account of Topham, chiefly by William 
Hutton, of Birmingham, is given in G. H. Wilson’s 
Eccentric Mirror, vol. iii. (1807), with a steel en- 
graving showing how he twisted a kitchen spit 
round the neck of the hostler at the “ Virgin” Inn, 
Derby. This account is reprinted, and the en- 
graving reproduced in wood, in The New Wonder- 
Sul Magazine, vol. i. p. 297. 

CurnBert Bebe. 


Thomas Topham was a Freemason and a member 
of the lodge called the “Strong Man Lodge,” pro- 
bably in compliment to him. A full account of 
his feats of strength is (I believe) in the archives 
of the lodge, and could, doubtless, be obtained 
without much difficulty. a Ws 


“ANALECTA FarrFaxtana” (5" §. iii. 489.)— 
My inquiry respecting the present home and 
accessibility of this important MS. has elicited no 
reply in “N. & Q.” The Rev. Thomas Parkinson, 
Vicar of North Otterington, Yorkshire, has, how- 
ever, privately informed me that he met with the 
following paragraph the other day in a lecture 
delivered at Otley by the late vicar (Rev. Joshua 
Hart), and printed in 1857 :— 

“Some years ago, a lady, accompanied by her two 
daughters, called at the Vicarage for the church key ; 
I went with her, and found her immensely stocked with 
* valley’ information, and that she was a descendant of 
the Fairfaxes, being a daughter of the late Thomas 
Pulleyn Mosely, Esquire, of Burley Hall; she had in 
her reticule a vellum book, called Analecta Fairfaxiana, 
compiled by Charles Fairfax, &c. This book contained 


the pedigree of the family, with an infinite variety of 
heraldic antiquities, epitaphs, and minute biographical 
particulars ; the shields and quarterings of the family 
were beautifully drawn, and its value was enhanced by 
some excellent portraits.” 





Possibly the above curious statement may 
afford some help towards the discovery of the 
present resting-place of the “vellum book” which 
it describes. J. Futter Russett, F.S.A, 

Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 


Screntiric ErymMo.iocy anp Popvutar Reviews 
(5% S. vi. 145.)—Mr. A. SmytHe Pavcmer is 
quite right, but as he says nothing about decima- 
tion, perhaps, as an old contributor, I may be 
permitted, by way of sequel, to say a little on 
that word. According to the Saturday Review, 
the “meaning of this word was never thoroughly 
understood.” What then did Suetonius—to go 
no further—mean when he says, in his life of 
Galba (c. xii.), “recusantes, atque insuper aqui- 
lam, et signa pertinacius flagitantes, non modo 
immisso equite disjecit sed decimavit etiam”? Did 
he not mean that every tenth soldier was put to 
death, or in some way punished ? 

W hat, again, does St. Jerome mean in the Vul- 
ate translation of Matt. xxiii. 23, by “ decimatis 

ntham et anethum et Cyminum,” &c.? And 

nat. do Bailey and other English dictionary 
writers mean when they give such renderings of 
the word as this, “a punishing of every tenth 
soldier by lot ; also a gathering of tithes ”? 

However it may be with reviewers, I take it 
that with scholars there will be only one opinion 
as to the true etymological meaning of this word, 
and that it always had to do with ten, and always 
must have. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Tue Hon. Mrs. Atpwortn (5 §. iv. 103; 
vi. 153.)—Inaccurate as some details of the story 
cited in 5" §. iv. 103 may be, and irregular as 
the whole proceeding undoubtedly was, I do not 
think the fact of Miss St. Leger’s initiation can be 
dismissed as a “ myth or Irish joke.” In the wild 
days of the early part of the eighteenth century 
“ constitutions ” would be little heeded ; and even 
if Lord Doneraile’s warrant were withdrawn for 
the offence, that would not unmake Miss St. 
Leger, if she had been entrusted with the Masonic 
secrets. However irregular the proceeding, it is 
accepted as a fact of Irish Masonic history ; and 
the further statement is made (and is, I presume, 
capable of proof, for she did not die till 1775) that 
Mrs. Aldworth continued to attend lodge meetings 
up toa late period of her life, and also that she 
was one of the earliest promoters of the Irish 
Masonic Girls’ School. Her portrait hangs to 
this day in the lodge room at Cork ; and beneath 
it, in a glass case, the “ apron and jewel” she used 
to wear. T. F. R., 32°, P. G. Ch. Eng. 


JustiFIABLE Homicipe (5% §. iv. 27, 76, 116, 
192, 329, 455; v. 157, 311, 458; vi. 97, 153.)— 
No one supposes that Freemasons now, even if 
willing to do so, would think of killing any in- 





truder on their mysteries; but Mr. Ware must 
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have very little acquaintance with the state of 
society in Ireland, or Scotland either, at the time 
mentioned, if he supposes that there would be much 
hesitation in “ causing to disappear,” not specially 
an intruder on a Freemasons’ lodge, but any one 
who might be caught intruding on any secret 
assembly. That Mrs. Aldworth, or, as she then 
was, the Hon. Miss St. Leger, daughter of Lord 
Doneraile, did hide herself in the body of a clock, 
or rather behind a bookcase, for the purpose of 
seeing what were the proceedings in the initiation 
of a Freemason, which was to take place in the 
room in which the stood ; that she 
became frightened, and, attempting to escape from 
the room, was seized by the guard stationed at the 
door, armed with a drawn sword, is most certain, for 
I have heard it from persons verfectly acquainted 
with the facts. That it was pre posed to kill her, 
and that most certainly, had she been a person of 
inferior rank in life, she would have been, at 
all events, “ caused to disappear,” no one in Ireland, 
at least, ever doubted. That she was initiated 
into the mysteries of Freemasonry I have positive 
proof, having frequently had in my hand the 
diploma, or whatever the document is called, which 
she received, also the apron which she wore when 
attending lodge meetings. As to whether the 
warrant held by Lord Doneraile was or was not 
cancelled, I know nothing. The Hon. Miss St. 
Leger was a Freemason, duly initiated, and 
attended lodge meetings as long as she lived. 
Her portrait, which [ also have often examined, is 
that of a very plain person, but apparently of 
great firmness of character. 


I 0 yk case 


Hawthorn, Black Rock. 

O’'Neitu’s Banner (5 S. vi. 68) is always 
understood to have displayed the red hand dexter. 
Hence this symbol was chosen to mark the baronets 
to whom King James I. entrusted the task of con- 
quering Ulster. An absurd fable is current about 
an O'Neill’s cutting off his own hand. The mark 
of a bloody hand is found in many ancient pagan 
buildings. It probably indicates the dedication 
by human sacrifices. m 2. Fr 

“ AMALGAMATE” (5 §. vi. 68.)—Is Anon. 
aware of the expression by Burke /— 

“Ingratitude is, indeed, their four cardinal virtues, 
compacted and amalgamated into one.’’—Craig's Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 

H. B. M. 


“ Hacoerpay ” (5 §. vi. 48.)—A “ haggerday,” 
or “ haggaday,” as I think from the sound it should 
be spelt, means here a wooden latch for a door. 
A “ haggaday ” is often put upon the outer door of 
& cottage, on the inside. Nothing projects out- 
wards by aid of which to raise the sneck or latch. 
It has to be lifted by inserting a nail or thin slip 








of wood or metal through a narrow slit, which is 
made for this purpose in the door. The following 
instance of the word occurs in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the town of Louth under the year 1610 = 
“To John flower for hespes ... a sneck, a haggaday, a 
catch & a ringe for the west gate, ij* vj".” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
3ottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Halliwell has, “ Haggaday, a kind of wooden 
latch for a door, Yorksh.” (Dict. of Archaic and 
Provincial W ords, Sth ed.). Wm. PEnGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Descent OF Queen Victoria, &c. (5 §. vi. 
63.)—I think Dr. Cuance is in error in saying 
that Victor Emanuel is generally supposed to be 
descended from Charles I., whose descendants exist 
alone through his daughter Henrietta Maria, mar- 
ried to Philip, Duke of Orleans, by whom she had 
a daughter, married to the Duke of Savoy, after- 
wards the first King of Sardinia. The last of their 
male descendants was Charles Albert, died s.p. in 
1831. His elder brother, Victor Emanuel, left 
four daughters, the eldest of whom married Francis, 
Duke of Modena, and had issue by him, thus 
carrying on the direct descent of the Stuart line. 
There was no intermarriage between the members 
of the House of Savoy and their cousins of Ca- 
rignan. The family of Orleans is the eldest in de- 
scent from James I. through Elizabeth Charlotte, his 
great granddaughter, daughter of Charles, Elector 
Palatine, and second wife of Philip of Orleans. 

A. §. 








“ A NEW TERROR TO DEATH ” (5™ §, vi. 126.)— 
Without impugning your Melbourne correspon- 
dent’s correctness, though he gives no reference, in 
ascribing this phrase to both Lords Lyndhurst and 
Brougham in connexion with Lord Campbell’s later 
biographies, I may be permitted to point out that 
Lord St. Leonards, in his defence against Lord 
Campbell's misrepresentations (published 1869), 
distinctly attributes it to Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who used it at “a social dinner” in Lord St. Leo- 
nards’s presence and Lord Campbell’s. 

fe ae 


Shinfield Grove. 


According to the late Lord St. Leonards’s printed 
corrections of Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors, this phrase was used in the sense mentioned 
by your correspondent, not by Lord Lyndhurst or 
Lord Brougham, but by Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who, in describing the guests at a dinner party, 
said of Lord Campbell, “Then there is my noble 
and biographical friend, who has added a new 
terror to death.” In one of Lord Brougham’s pub- 
lished letters, too, the sentence occurs, “ As 
Wetherell said, Campbell seems to have made 
death more terrible.” Epwarp Rowpoy. 

St. Stephen's Club. 
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EXTINCTION OF AN AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL 
Trine (5% §. vi. 126.)—It will be seen from the 
following paragraph, from Nature of Juiy 13, 1876, 
p. 242, that the announcement of the death of the 
last of the Tasmanians is premature :— 

“In reference to our article on the Tasmanians last 
week, we learn that those people are not quite extinct, 
though nearly so. It appears, by a letter trom M. Cas- 
telnau, French Consul at Sydney, to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, read at its last sitting, that the only 
four Tasmanians living were presented at the last levée 
held by the Governor of Tasmania. The Times of last 
Thursday intimated the death of another last Tasmanian ; 
but evidently we have not yet seen the end of them.” 

The article in Nature (July 6) referred to gives 
a history of the Tasmanians and some account of 
their puzzling ethnology ; it states that the last 
Tasmanian, an old woman, died some time ago. 

J. 8. K. 

Dancine, “THE POETRY OF motion ” (5 §. vi. 
89.)—The following anecdote, familiar to me for 
over a quarter of a century, though I forget the 
source of my information, may be some contribu- 
tion to the discussion of this query. Two Ameri- 
can celebrities, the late Margaret Fuller and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, went to see, I think, Cerito or 
Elisler, or, at any rate, a famous danseuse. The 
elegance of her movements so overpowered them 
that for a time they were reduced to silence. The 
gentleman first recovered himself, and found these 
words, “ Margaret! that’s poetry!” To whom 
the lady, with clasped hands and upturned eyes, 
“Waldo ! it’s religion !” W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

[* Le sourire,” eaid Le Bibliophile Jacob, “ est la danse 
du visage ; la danse est le sourire des jambes.”] 


Dr. Wotcor: “Prrer Pixpar” (5@ §. vi. 
87.)—“ Peter Pindar” wrote twenty-nine New Old 
Ballads. They appear in vol. iv. of an edition of 
his works, London, 1809, 4 vols. 12mo. 
‘ ballade ” commencing 
“ Could’st thou looke into myne Harte’ 
is the eighteenth. Georce WHITE. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


The New Old Ballads are given in my copy of 
Peter Pindar’s Works (4 vols., London, printed 
for Walker & Edwards, 1816). The “ ballade” to 
which J. H. 1. refers is on page 116 of vol. iv. 

R. A. LAWRENCE. 

Barnstaple. 


Sir Geo. Ernerece, 1636-1689 (5% §. vi. 48.) 
—Frz«yatvs will find information on Etherege in 
Biographia Britannica and in Spence’s Anecdotes 
Singer's edition, London, 1820, p. 62). In Mr. 
Walter Thornbury’s Haunted London there are 
also, if I remember right (I have not the book by 
me at present), some anecdotes of Etherege, parti- 


The | 





cularly of his visits to Locket’s ; but Mr. Thorn- | 





bury, as is usual with him, gives no reference to 
contemporary authorities. A. BEeLsame. 
Paris. 


Viscount Preston (5 §. vi. 128.)—The 
families of De Preston, Viscount Gormanston, 
created 1478, and Graham, Viscount Preston, 
created 1681, are quite distinct (see 4 S. xii. 155), 
The arms of Graham, Viscount Preston, are given 
in the Scots’ Rudiments of Honour, 1720-9 :— 
“Topaz, on a chief diamond three escallops of the 
first. Crest, ona wreath a vole gold. Motto, 
Reason contents me.” This Scotch peerage became 
extinct in 1739. The Irish peerage of Preston, 
Viscount Gormanston, was suspended by attainder 
in 1691, and not revived till 1800. The bearings 
of this family, according to Burke, are— 

“ Or, on a chief sa. three crescents gold. Crest, ona 
chapeau gu. turned up erm. a fox statant ppr. Motto, 
Sans tache.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Harrison Famity (5" §. vi. 174.)—Is 
anything further known respecting the Hassing- 
ham Methodist, his progenitors and descendants ! 
What were the arms of the family? 

SCRIPTOR. 


Cuitp=FemaLe Cuainp (5 §. v. 145, 180, 
337, 371, 498 ; vi. 96, 157.)—I can give another 
illustration of the use of “he” mentioned by 
L. C. R. In this place all infants are sometimes 
called “he.” When I took a private baptism a 
year ago for the rector, and inquired into the 
child’s state, so as to judge what collects to use, 
the mother spoke of it as “he” more than once, 
and I, of course, concluded it was a boy. It was 
really a girl, and quite by chance I discovered this 
in time to avoid mistakes in the service. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


“Toeprazit ” (5 §, vi. 48, 173.)—In the Athe- 
neum of July 8 appeared a poem from the pen of 
Mr. W. B. Scott, entitled The.Norns watering 
Iggdrasill ; the second stanza commences thus :— 


** Iggdrasill the populous Ash-tree, 
Whose leaves embroider heaven,” &c. 


Cu. Ex. Ma. 
“PROVIDENCE ON THE SIDE OF GREAT 
BATTALIONS ” (5 §. ii. 307, 451.)— 

“ Durant la minorité du Roy [Louis XIV.], l'Armée 
de Sa Majesté n’étant que médiocrement forte, la Reine- 
Mére dit un jour au Maréchal de la Ferté: Monsieur le 
Maréchal, les Ennemis sont plus forts que nous cette 
année, mais nous avons le bon droit pour nous, et Dieu 
se rangera du cété de la Justice. ‘Corbieu, Madame,’ 
luy —— ‘ne vous y fiez pas: j'ay tofijours vi 
Dieu du cdté des gros Bataillons.”—Boursault, Lettres 
Nouvelles, p. 364, Paris, Veuve Theodore Girard, 1698, 
12mo. 


THE 


Henri GAUsSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 
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ConsTANC E, ELDEST SISTER OF LAST LorD DE 
Mavtey (5 §. vi. 28, 117), married in 1392 
William, eldest son of Thomas Fairfax, of Walton, 
Yorkshire, who died s.p. in his father’s lifetime 
(vide pedigree Fairfax of Walton, Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. vii. 147). Her second husband 
was Sir John Bigot, of Settrington, by whom she 
had issue. One of her sons and her grandson were 
both slain at the battle of Towton. 
heiress of the Bigots, Dorothy, sister to the last Sir 
Ralph Bigot, married in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century Roger Radcliffe, of Mulgrave, and 
carried into that family the representation of the 
senior moiety of the ancient barony of De Mauley. 
Not having at hand a pedigree of the Radcliffes of 
Mulgrave, the male line of which is extinct, I am 
unable to say who now represents Constance de 
Mauley. Pp. 

“Ter” (5% S. v. 469; vi. 95.)—In Lee’s 
History of Tetbury he remarks 
“that the Saxons usually retained a part of the British 
names of places, to which they added a descriptive term 
taken from their own language; and thus a name was 
produced which on other grounds would be difficult to 
account for.” 

In this way, 

“the name of Tetbury may probably be derived. It i 
not composed simply of Saxon words, and is probab » 
derived partly from the British, partly from the Saxon. 
Thus, ‘ Tedd,’ in British, eignifies an open space, an ex- 
panse, which may, perhaps, apply to the Cotswold Plain, 
in this direction, and ‘ Bury’ is the Saxon for a place of 
some strength, so that the composite word ‘ Tedd-bury’ 
would signify a fortress in an open plain. And when we 
remember that in British and Saxon times, and also in 
that of King Stephen, Tetbury undoubtedly possessed a 
castle, we shall see at once the appropriateness of the name, 
and the probability of the derivation above mentioned.” 
—Hist. of Tetbury, by the Rev. A. T. Lee, M.A., pp. 56 
and 57. 

Tetbury stands on table-land on the top of the 
Cotswolds, and a pl ace is still pointed out as Tet- 
bury Castle, though not the smallest vestige of a 
ruin exists. The common pronunciation of the 
name is still Tetbury. L. C. R. 


Tae Bookworm (5 §. vi. 49, 96.)—Kirby and 
Spence (Introduction to Entomology, 1822, i. 237 
allude to the wood-boring beetles, Anobiwm perti- 
nax and striatum, as the most common 
worms.” Other insects are named as destructive 
to the binding of books. Of the Anobiwm perti- 
nac there is an excellent representation in Curtis’s 
British Entomology, vol. ii. plate 387. 
Cuarites W. Surron. 
Brooks's Bar, Manchester. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 4 S. vi. 597 


4 book- 


; vii. 65, 168, 262, 346, 461.] 


“Or” (5% §S. v. 513; vi. 116.)}—The Laird 
of Dumbiedikes makes use of the word “oe.” 
“That auld trooper’s wife and her oe.”—Heart of 
Mid., ed. 1871, p. 84. 


The ultimate | 


In the same work Donacha dhu na Dunaigh is 
called a “caird,” i.e. a tinkler. Can the slang 
term “cad,” as applied to a disreputable person, 
be derived from this Gaelic word “ caird ” ? 

Lovis W. Montacnon. 

Cheltenham. 


If W. T. M. has a copy of Scott’s Antiquary at 
hand, he will find an instance of what he wants in 
the fortieth chapter, where Elspeth says :— 

“Eh, sirs! sic weary dreams as folk hae between 
sleeping and waking, before they win to the lang sleep 
and the sound! I could amaist think whiles my son, or 
else Steenie, my o¢, was dead, and that I had seen the 
| burial.” 


A. Z. 
| Scott, in the Surgeon’s eo p. 16, speaks 
| of “an oe or grandchild of Luckie Jaup.” In the 


glossary he gives Oe, Oy, and Oye, as a grand- 
child. FRANCESCA. 


SHERIDAN’s Beau Sreecu (5" §. v. 513 
115.)—I have seen a printed report of this speech. 
But I believe it was not printed from Sheridan’s 
manuscript, nor do I believe it ever existed in his 
autograph. I possess a manuscript report of it, 
which 1 once collated with the printed report to 
which I have vaguely referred. I cannot remember 
more of it than the fact that it did not coincide 
with my version, and was much fuller. Mine is 
signed “ W. O., Feb. 8, 1787,” ae. the day after 
delivery. J ABEZ 

Athenzeum Club. 


I am somewhat surprised to read the reply to 
the question of NicRAvVIENsIs, that there exists no 
report of the Begum speech, on the authority of 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan. I have before me— 

“ A Short Memoir of the Life of the late Right Honour- 
able Richard Brinsley Sheridan, being an Attempt to 
draw a true Estimate of his Character as it may regard 
| Posterity. To which is added a Report of his Celebrated 
Speech delivered on the following days in a er 
Hall, June 3d, 6th, 10th, and 13th, 1788, on his Sum- 
ming up the Evidence on the Begum Charge in the Trial 
against Warren Hastings, Esq. London: Sold by J. 
Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place; T. Egerton, White- 
hall; and Messrs. Hookham, Old Bond Street. (Price 
Five Shillings.) 1816.” 

The report of the speech is no “ meagre and life- 
| less sketch” ; it is rather a selection of the e minently 

eloquent passages given in full form, as if copied 
from the notes tht it is well known Sheridan kept 
of ideas eloquently expressed, to use on important 
occasions. The sketch of the life, with a full list 
of the attendants at the funeral, &c., covers thirty- 
four pages of a large octavo pamphlet ; the speech, 
eighty-two pages. 

Wituiam Grsson Warp, F.R.H.S. 

Perriston Towers, Ross, Herefordshire. 


Scors’ Priviteces AND DiGNiITIEs In FRANCE 
AND OTHER Fore1GnN CoUNTRIES 
396, 453; 5° S. vi. 


3" S. ii. 273, 





136.)—Possibly Marryat’s 
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One Year in Sweden (1862) mentions the Skene of 
Rubislaw who was enrolled amongst the Swedish 
noblesse, his nobility as an armiger having been 
acknowledged. The appendix to that work con- 
tains a list (more or less correct) of “Scotch 
Nobles” (of Sweden), titled and untitled ; in the 
former class, I presume, Mr. Skene included him- 
self, as I suppose the expression “ take his seat 
among the Swedish nobility” is equivalent to ours 
of “a seat in the Lords.” In Sweden, as in Ger- 
many, titles, I believe, descend to ali the heirs 
male ; therefore are not the Lords of the Swedish 
Parliament the heads of the titled families ? 
C. S. K. 

Kensington. 

There is appended to Horace Marryat’s One 
Year in Sweden a long list of Scotsmen who have 
been enrolled amongst the nobility of Sweden. 

Ap ColILuvs. 

St. Stephen's Club. 


“ Creeine ” (5 §, vi. 48, 96, 137.) —The French 
phrase for to boil rice, or other grains, soft is, “Faire 
crever du riz.” Crever literally means to burst out. 
Could the provincial verb to cree be kindred to the 
French word ? Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


“Sxip” (5™ §. iv. 129, 335, 371 ; v. 117, 337; 
vi. 97, 119.)—I am agreeably surprised to find that 
Pror. Fiske hasnot allowed this discussion todrop. 
In 5" 8. v. 117, he launched his shafts at my 
* ignorance,” now (vi. 97) he denounces my * sup 
plementing or testing” authority as “ utterly un- 
trustworthy ” and “ full of errors,” without ascer- 
taining who compiled that work, and takes care 
to claim his own as being “one of the best.” 
Allow me to quote from another work published 
in Stockholm by the Printer to the University, 
written by a Swede in English, p. 207, “ Another 
mode of communication to which most of the poor 
people resort is skidfart, a sort of skating.” How 
about the well-known roller-skate? Would the 
Professor term that skid or skridsko ? 


Liverpool. 


ProvincraLisms ror “To Turasn” (5 §, vy. 
426 ; vi. 56, 137.)—A few years back I was pass- 
ing down a street in Dumfries, just as a school 
was “ skailing,” and heard the following dialogue, 
which may serve to illustrate Mr. BLENKrINsopp’s 
note. One small boy, who had not been to school, 
said chaffingly to another who was coming out 
“ greetin’,” “Eh! Sandy lad, an’ hae ye bin 
skelpit the day ?”—“ Ay, weel that.” 


7 A oe 


The words bannick, jacket, and fight may be 
added to the list already given. They will be 





found in the Rev. W. D. Parish’s Dictionary of | the same place. 


the Sussex Dialect, and are still current in this 
of Surrey. G. L. 
Titsey Place, Redhill. 


Rev. W. Braxton (5 S. v. 107, 216, 521; 
vi. 57, 118.)—Thanks to the kind communications 
of your correspondents, I am enabled to give 
further notes on a portion of the Blakiston pedigree 
in continuation of Surtees’s pedigree, vol. iii. 
p. 164, and in explanation of the notice of the 
recent marriage of Miss Florence Blakiston Dunn, 
as mentioned in my last note (5" 8. vi. 118). 

Robert Blakiston, of Bishop Wearmouth, co, 
Durham, living in 1821, when Surtees compiled 
his pedigree, was a descendant from Marmaduke 
Blakiston, the founder of the Newton Hall 
(Durham) and Old Malton (Yorkshire) branches 
of the Blakistons. Surtees places this Marma- 
duke as fifth son of John Blakiston, Esq., of 
Blakiston (co. Durham), and not third, as alleged 
by Mr. Jonnson Batty (5" S. v. 216). This 
Marmaduke was one of a family of sixteen (ten 
and six daughters). Robert Blakiston 
married Margaret Cass at Bishop Wearmouth, 
Nov. 1, 1785, living in 1821. They had issue— 
William, bap. 1789; James, bap. 1790 ; Robert, 
bap. 1793 ; Mary, bap. 1787 ; Eleanor, bap. 1792 
(died unmarried in 1810) [perhaps some corre- 
spondents can supply me with the names of the 
descendants of the first four children, with dates, 
&c.]. Margaret Tempest Blakiston, another of 
Robert Blakiston’s children, bap. May 26, 1795, 
married the Rev. James Dunn, B.D., Rector of 
Preston, Suffolk, and had issue John Dunn, Esq., 
of Kirby Lodge, whose eldest daughter, Florence 
Blakiston Dunn, was married on June 29, 1876, 
at Little Shelford, Cambridge, to William Donkin, 
Esq., Oxford. Anne Tempest Blakiston, another 
daughter of Robert Blakiston, was born June 18, 
1796 (qy. if ever married?). Harriet Tempest 
Blakiston, another daughter of Robert Blakiston, 
was born Feb. 28, 1799 ; married, first, Alexander 
Renney, merchant, of Riga, in Russia, by whom 
she had a daughter, Juliana Margaret Renney 
(married to Dr. Anderson, C.B., of Sunnybrae, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire), and a son, G. A. Renney, 
Lieut.-Col. R. Horse Artillery. Harriet Tempest 
Blakiston’s second husband was Thomas Gray, 
Esq., of Sunderland, by whom she had a large 
family. 8. F. Lonestarre, F.R.H.S. 

Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 
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G. 
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A Foxrx-Lore Soctery (5 §. v. 124, 294, 457; 
vi. 12, 37, 90, 137.)}—To make such a society a 
success its working committee must not consist ex- 
clusively of Londoners, or such as can attend 
meetings in the metropolis. And I would suggest 
that, as far as its annual meeting is concerned, the 
society (if formed) shall be a wandering one, that 
is to say, it shall not meet twice consecutively in 
H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
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“Rink” (5™ §. vi. 65, 113.)—Had it been 
possible to trace this word to the Welsh it might 
have been reasonable enough, as the Welsh people 
in America have been known to preserve their 
language for three generations. I should prefer 
to derive the word from Ger. ring (A.-S. hring, 
hrinc, krink; D. ring, kring; Fries. hring), 
ambitus, circuitus, circus. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Weartner Hotes (5" §S. v. 88, 176, 435; vi. 
137.)—The designation of ole for the apparent 
homes of the rainy weather seems to be pretty 
general, though perhaps confined to certain localities 
similarly influenced ; I believe mostly in situations 
south and south-westwardly of the locality where 
the term is in use. We have an instance in East 
Kent, where “ Bodjham hole” is used exactly in 
the same sense. In the Ashford vale, in East 
Kent, this term is in common use: “ We shall 
have rain, for the wind is in Bodjham hole.” 
Bodiam Castle and parish are in the Rother valley, 
in Sussex, about twenty miles south-west of Ash- 
ford. The wet and low lands of this as of other 
valleys cause a great quantity of ground fog and 
vapour, which is driven by the prevalent south 
and south-west winds to the hilly lands along the 
north limb of the chalk range, where the change of 
atmosphere condenses it into rain ; in addition to 
that which, rising from the English Channel and 
passing eastward of the southern limb of the 
chalk range at Beachy Head, takes the same 
direction through the Rother valley and “ Bod- 
jham hole” into Kent. J. Tuurston. 

Ashford. 


The word hole means in these cases a valley, or a 
hollow ; and I think they will be found in nearly 
al] instances when the name is known to lie to the 
south or south-west. Tuos, RarcuirFe. 

Worksop. 


Curious Errors cavsep By Homonymy (5S, 
iv. 483 ; v. 155, 211; vi. 111.)—In his attempts 
to prove that the French word heur comes from 
hora, Dr. Cuaryock has forgotten one important 
point, which is that, till a comparatively recent 
period, hewr, or, as it was originally spelt, ewr, 
formed two syllables (eiir). Of this he will find 
numerous examples in Littré. Unless Dr. Cuar- 
NocK can adduce another example, at least, of a 
Latin short and accented 0, as in hd’ra, producing 
in French, two syllables, his derivation of heur 
from hora, instead of augtirium, cannot stand. By 
referring to Littré, Dr. Cuarnock will also see 
that Bercheure, in his translation of Livy, translates 
augurium by eiir, which shows that in his time 
the French word still preserved the meaning of its 
Latin original. A. Bevsame. 

Paris. 


“DumBieporE” (5% S, v. 367,494; vi. 98.)— 
This name, often abbreviated to dor, is certainly ap- 





plied in some country places not particularly to the 
cockchafer, but to the dung-beetles, of dark hue, 
which may be seen, both by day and night, wheel- 
ing about sluggishly with a sonorous hum, and 
quite unable usually to rise again, after they have 
once fairly brought themselves to earth, until they 
have climbed some pinnacle. This is, of course, 
the “shard-born” beetle of some authors ; also 
called the “ drowsy watchman,” though it has been 
queried that this name is strictly “ lousy watch- 
man,” given because many of these beetles are 
thickly covered with an acaridian parasite. 
8. C. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, 
printed from Five MSs. with Illustrations from the 
Prophetic Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by James A. H. Murray, LL.D. (Early English Text 
Society.) 

Cursor Mundi (The Cursur of the World): a Northum- 
berland Poem of the Fourteenth Century. In Four 
Versions, two of them Midland. From MSS. in the 
British Musevm, the Bodleian, Gittingen University, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. Part III. Edited 
by the Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL D. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century, from the 
Marquis of Lothian’s Unique MS. a.v. 971. Edited, 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Index of 
Words, by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part lI. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Version I. Edited, 
from the Paper MS. in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, by Dr. Julius Zupitza, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. (Early English Text Society, Extra 
Series.) 

Tue body of zealous and accomplished scholars who are 
banded together for the laudable purpose of preserving, 
by editing and printing in one uniform shape, the mass 
of valuable materials for the history of our early lan- 
guage and literature scattered throughout the libraries 
of this country and the Continent, show no sign of flag- 
ging in their praiseworthy labours. Of the’ four new 
volumes just issued by the Early English Text Society, 
the first in order may almost be said to be that in general 
interest. All in whose memory the name of the Rhymer 
lies enshrined, since it was planted there by the great 
Magician of the North, though they may not prize at its 
full value the “antique story” which Mr. Murray has so 
ably edited, will recognize the zeal and intelligence with 
which he has gathered into his Introduction all that 
history, legend, and tradition have to tell of Thomas, and 
his illustrations of his story from the prophetic literature 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The second and third volumes are the result of the 
indefatigable labours of Dr. Morris, and are further in- 
stalments of the Cursor Mundi and the Blickling Homi- 
lies. As the third part of the latter, which will contain 
the Glossary and Preface, has been some time in hand, 
the reader will probably not have long to wait for what 
he will undoubtedly look for with great interest. As 
Prof. Zupitza’s contribution contains only version i. of 
our national Romance of Guy of Warwick, we must 
content ourselves on the present occasion with bidding it 


welcome. 
i 
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The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. Edited by William 
Sinclair, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester, &c. With 
a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and an 
Historical Introduction by R. C. Jenkins, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Canterbury, &c. (Rivingtons.) 
Wren in after years the history of the Church of Eng- 
land of the present century comes to be written, most 
assuredly not the feast important portion of that period 
will be considered those thirty-two years during which 
John Sinclair presided over the Archde sconry of Middle- 
sex. The future historian will, then, feel grateful for 
having had placed within his reach the Charges of Arch- 
deacon Sinclair; for, having emanated from a logical, 
judicial, and calm mind, he will find in them a faithful 
and impartial commentary on all those great movements 
that have so vitally affected the Church, for good or for 
evil, during the past generation. These Charges should 
be read again and again by the clergy thi uzhout the 
length and breadth of the land, if only for the dignifix d 
protest they contain against anything approaching 
clerical cliquism. It was the very natural fear, lest 
this cliquism should arise through the formation of 
voluntary clerical associations, that led the Archdeacon 
to favour the general creation of ruri-decanal chapters, 
in which, necessarily comprising all parties, the 
ciated members, by freely stating their sentiments on 
any given subject, might themselves apply the 
antidote to the fostering and promotion of party spirit, 
by learning that there generally are two sides to every 
question. 


ass 


best 


THE LATE M I have been somewhat 
astonished at finding no notice taken by “N.& Q.” of 
the death of a Mortim: r Col ollins, who had been for 
many years a < ributor to the journal, at first as “ Ma- 
krocheir,” a Aon een in his case typi sally expressive 
both mentally and physically, and latterly under his own 
name. Mr. Collins's merits as a poet and novelist have 
been touched upon at length by several leading journals, 
but a word or two as to that fund of acquired knowledge 
he was always so ready to place at the disposal of your 
readers may not be out of place. His classical attain- 
ments, perhaps best shown in the longseries of scholarly 
and elaborate articles upon the chief Greek and Latin 
poets contributed to periodical literature, formed but a 
small section of this. His mind was a well-filled store 
house of archzeological and antiquarian lore, continually 
receiving fresh additions; and many branches of study 
pursued by him for mere relaxation were of an unusually 
recondite character, philological investigation being one 
of his favourite amusements. But, though a brilliant 
mathematician and a skilled chess-player, he was a man of 
the field as well as the closet, a thoroughly practical 
botanist and ornithologist, with all a poet's appreciation 
and love of the meanest blade of grass that grew, the 
smallest bird that sang. Latterly, the continuous calls 
of those exhaustive labours to which he at last succumbed 
have lessened the frequency of his communications to 
“WN. & Q.”; but whenever he could snatch the time to 
dash off a paragraph for that journal, in the quaint half. 
Greek character he was wont to write in, it was to _ 
truly a labour of love. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Srepremper.—The Roman Senate would have given 
this month the name of Tiberius, but that emperor op- 
posed it; the Emperor Domitian actually gave it his 
own name, Germanicus ; the Senate under Antoninus 
Pius gave it that of Antoninus ; Commodus gave it his 
surname, Herculeus ; and the Emperor Tacitus his own 
name, 7ucitus. But these appellations are all gone into 
disuse. 


RTIMER COLLINS. 








September is emblematically drawn with a merry | Road, Finsbury.—[ADVERTIsE™:! 


and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. In this 
month 
*« The softened suns a mellow lustre shed, 

The laden orchards glow with tempting red : 

On hazel boughs the clusters hang embrown’d, 

And with the sportsman’s war the new-shorn fields 

resound.” 
R. W. H. N 


(asH, B.A. 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 
Tue British Museum will be closed from the Ist to 
the Sth inst. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. P. Jackson.—A “ wayzgoose,” according to Bailey's 
Dictionary, is a stubble-goose. An early instance of the 
use of the word for printers’ annual dinners will be found 
in Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, 1685. Moxon says: 

* It is also customary for all the Journey-men to make 
every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no; Because that day they make them, 
the Master Printer gives them a Way-goos that is, he 
makes them a good Feast, and not only entertains them 
at his own House, but besides, gives them money to spend 
at the Ale-house or Tavern at Night ; And to this Feast 
they invite the Correcter, Founder, Smith, Joyner, and 
Inck-maker, who all of them severally (except the Cor- 
recter in his own Civility) open their Purse-strings and 
add their Benevolence (which Workmen account their 
duty, because they generally chuse these Workmen) to 
the Master Printer - But from the Correcter they expect 
nothing, because the Master Printer chusing him, the 
Workmen can do him no kindness. These Way gooses 
are always kept about Bartholomew-tide. And till the 
Master Printer have given this Wey-goose, the journey- 
men do not to work by Candle Light.”” Timperley, 
in his Dictionary of Printers and Printing, 1839, quotes 
the above from Moxon, with the following note: “‘ The 
derivation of this term is not generally known. It is 
from the old English word 


use 


sayz, stubble. A stubble- 
goose is a known dainty in our days. A wayzgoose was 
at the annual feasts of the forefathers of 


the head dish 
our fraternity 
. E. J. should consult Mr. Elwyn's Pope. 
. W.—See Gibbon’s account. 
. M, has our best thanks. 
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.—There is no book beari: 
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NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. | 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; an 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


A Rear SumMer Devicacy.—Rose's Lime Juice CorpiAal, 
mixed with water. or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations.—Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
NT.] 
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